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New SERIES. Vou. XXII, No. 5. May 1943 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE WORLD TO THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY 


HAVE been moved to write this paper by the thought that it is of the 
greatest importance that we in this country should be united with the 
icar of Christ in his consecration of the world to the Immaculate Heart of 
‘Wary, and that we may see it in its right setting. Let it be said at the outset 
at the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Our Lady is not new, nor is 
e idea of consecrating the world in this special manner something that has 
und favour only in the present pontificate and during the present world 
risis. 
Such ideas, however, mature slowly and the Church, with a wisdom 
begotten of her unrivalled experience, never hastens her steps unduly in 
romoting special devotions. Her children love and revere her and follow 
bithfully wherever she leads. At this fateful time the Holy Father has shown 
us by his act of consecration that a special devotion to Our Lady is particu- 
hrly needed by her children throughout the world now torn and tried with 
a fearful tribulation. 
| It will be good to preface our thoughts by the consideration of the 
limportant event which took place in the year 1899. It was the consecration 
| of the human race to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Pope Leo XIII called it the 
“great act”’ of his pontificate and it gave him the greatest consolation. The 
present Pontiff gloriously reigning refers to this act of his Predecessor in 
ithe opening words of his first Encyclical, and recalls that he celebrated the 
‘Drimitiae”’ of his own priesthood amid all the joy of that event. In fact it 
was on the very day of the ordination of Eugenio Pacelli, Easter Sunday, 
}1899, that a document was signed by the Cardinal Prefect of Rites in which 
jit was made known that the Pope approved the public recital of the Litany 
fof the Sacred Heart. There followed these words: 


“Further, His Holiness, urged by his ardent devotion to the most loving 
Heart of Jesus, as well as by his desire to provide a remedy for the evils that afflict 
us, and which are increasing daily, proposes to consecrate the entire world to the 
Sacred Heart.” 


tis interesting to recall the following remark with which Pope Leo referred 

toa private message received from a holy soul who had written to him on the 

subject of the consecration. ‘The Pope said to a prelate in audience: ‘“There 

| are in the world some holy souls who receive communications from heaven, 

——-/ and sometimes the Pope is convinced of these communications in such 

manner that he cannot doubt that they come from God. What would you 
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say, for example, if someone made known to you a thought that you hay 
kept hidden deep in your heart without allowing it to be known by anyone: 
Well, this is what happened when the consecation of the universe to th 
Sacred Heart was spoken of.” 

There seems little doubt that the Pope had in mind Sister Mary of the 
Divine Heart, a holy religious of the Congregation of the Good Shepherd, 
who had written to him very humbly more than once concerning Ou 
Lord’s desire for the consecration, and to whom the Holy Father paid th 
gracious compliment of sending a message that the consecration was to be 
made.!_ This saintly religious died on the eve of the feast of the Sacred 
Heart in that same year 1899. 

The theological aspect of the matter had been considered, among others, 
by Cardinal Mazzella, S.J., and we may usefully mention one of the difficu. 
ties which was submitted to him. It was strange, it was urged, that Our 
Lord seemed to be asking for the consecration of the entire world and would 
not be satisfied with the consecration of the Catholic Church. To this the 
good Sister already mentioned had replied by urging the infinitely merciful 
desires of Our Lord. Such an answer, however, does not satisfy the mind 
of the theologian. Cardinal Mazzella gathered reasons from the Old ani 
New Testaments and made reference to a celebrated page in the Swmmi 
where St. Thomas, speaking of the kingdom of Our Lord, distinguishe 
between those who submit to Him, “‘quantum ad executionem potestatis”, 
and those who submit only “‘quantum ad potestatem’’, that is to say thos 
who, without knowing Him and remaining outside His fold, are yet Hi 
subjects and, whether they will or no, cannot shake themselves free from the 
claims He has on them nor from their obligation of coming to Him. Thi 
passage was included by Leo in his Encyclical Annum Sacrum. \ mentionthi 
because it has bearing analogously on the consecration of the world to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, as is plain when one considers the all-embracing 
claims of her motherhood. 

The idea of consecrating the world to the Sacred Heart of Jesus was no! 
new, for as Leo says in his encyclical Annum Sacrum, letters had come to hi 
predecessor, Pius IX, from all parts of the world from private persons ant 


also from bishops, asking that the consecration should be made. The matte’! 


was deferred for consideration. 

Similarly in the case of the present consecration, as far back as 18704 
petition was made to Pius [X, who certainly considered the matter. In th 
year 1891 there was a great effort made in favour of the consecration, led bi 
no less persons than the Cardinals of Milan and Turin. Again in 1900 ther 
was begun at Toulouse a movement founded by Pére Deschamps whos 
purpose was to promote the practice of consecrating individuals, familie 
parishes, dioceses, and the whole human race to the Immaculate Heart 








1 Cf. Sister Mary of the Divine Heart, Droste zu Vischering, Chasle. Chapter XI. 
* Cf. S.Th., p. Ill q. 59, a. 4.ad 2. 
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Mary. Six years later the question was again taken up by the Archcon- 
fraternity of Our Lady of Victories at Paris and was sponsored by Cardinal 
Richard. As a result, thousands of signatures were,affixed to a petition to 
the Holy Father. A year later another effort was made when Father 
Gebhard, Procurator General of the Montfort Congregation, went to the 
Vatican with two albums containing some 47,000 signatures. His conversa- 
tion with Pope Pius X has been described in a volume entitled Regina dei 
Cwri published in 1920. Father Gebhard said he had come in the name ot 
the Archbishop of Ottawa *‘to present to you, Holy Father, a petition, that as 
Pope Leo XIII consecrated the human race to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Your Holiness might see good to consecrate it to the [Immaculate Heart of 
Mary”’. 

“As regards that,” replied the Pope, ‘‘I see no great difficulty. Naturally 
the matter must go through the ordinary channels and the question must be 
examined by the Congregation of Rites . . . but, I repeat, I see no difficulty: 
in fact, nothing could be more acceptable to me than this petition. Iam 
always happy to do anything for the Madonna. Moreover, I do not see 
why there should be any fear of paying Mary too much honour since honour 
to her goes straight to the Blessed Trinity.” 

The request was renewed in 1914 on the occasion of the Eucharistic 
Congress at Lourdes and the Pope promised to make the consecration on a 
feast of Our Lady. Several national and international congresses held in 
honour of Our Lady sent in their petitions, and finally it became known that 
the children to whom Our Lady was believed to have appeared at Fatima, in 
Portugal, had asserted that the ‘“‘beautiful lady’ had expressed a wish that the 
world should be consecrated to her Immaculate Heart. Considering the 
tact that the present Holy Father chose the occasion of his address to 
Portugal during the celebration of the jubilee of the apparition, to utter the 
solemn words of consecration to Our Lady, one is led to think that he was 
moved to perform this act because of the message of Fatima. There are 
other indications, too, in the very formula used by His Holiness that the 
Fatima message has had its influence.!’ For example, there is the reference to 





1 Here is the full text of the Prayer of Consecration: 

Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, Help of Christians, Refuge of the human race, 
conqueror in all God's battles, we humbly prostrate ourselves before thy throne. We 
are contident of obtaining mercy, grace, and help in the present calamities, not for our own 
merits to which we make no claim but only because of the great goodness of thy Maternal 
Heart. 

In this tragic hour of human history we confide, entrust, and consecrate to thy Immaculate 
Heart the Holy Church, Mystical Body of thy Son, Jesus, which bleeds now from so many 
wounds and is so sorely tried. We consecrate likewise to thy Immaculate Heart the whole 
world torn as it is by deadly strife, afire with hatred and paying the penalty of its own 
wickedness. 

Be moved to pity by the sight of so much destruction and ruin of souls, by the grief and 
agony of fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, brothers, sisters, and innocent children. 
Look with compassion on the lives cut off in the flower of youth, on the bodies mangled 
in horrible slaughter, on the many souls torn with anguish, and on all those in danger of 
being lost forever. 
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ikons and to that country where Our Lady was held in so much honouw, 
The books published concerning the apparitions make mention of a secre 
entrusted to the children, part of which has been revealed by the only su. 
vivor of the three, now a nun. It is stated that devotion to the Immaculat 
Heart would bring about the conversion of that country, particularly whe 
the Supreme Pontiff had consecrated the whole world in the manner 
desired by Our Lady. In the manifestation of the secret message there js 
found the statement that the Lady showed the children a vision of hell and| 
that she insisted very much on the value of the recitation of the rosar,| 
toretelling at the same time that the war then raging (1917) would soon come | 
to an end, but that if men did not turn to God, another and a worse one} 
would break out. 1am not competent to pass judgement on the secret et 
to say that I see in the words used by His Holiness an indication that it} 
influence may have been at work and helped to persuade him to perform an} 
act which seemed to be desired by the Blessed Virgin and might be the means 
of restoring peace and at the same time bring untold blessings to a world) 
intravail. ‘‘For peace,”’ said the children, ‘‘would come to the wor!d when 
Our Lady had conquered the powers of evil through her most pur| 
heart”’: that, too, was contained in the secret message which is now in par! 
made known. 

Readers of these lines will recall that it was on the very day of the 
first apparition at Fatima, May 13, 1917, that Benedict XV imposed hands| 
on Monsignor Pacelli and raised him to the fulness of the priesthood. 4\) 
the bells of Rome were ringing out the midday Angelus a new bishop luc] 
been given to the Church who would one day be called by the hidden designs} 





Mother of Mercy, obtain for us peace from God and the grace that is able in an instars: 
to change the heart of man, the grace that brings and fosters peace, and makes it lasting.| 
Queen of Peace, pray for us and give to the warring world that peace for which the nation 
long, a peace in the truth, in the rightcousness, and in the love of Jesus Christ. 

Turn their weapons aside and let peace possess their souls so that God’s kingdom m2 
be set up in quict order. 

Stretch out a helping hand to the unbeliever and to all who live in the shadow of death 
Give them peace and grant that enlightened by the truth they may repeat with us befor| 
the one Saviour of the world “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men ot 
good wil!.” 

Give peace also to the peoples separated from us by error or strife and in particulart 
those who have professed a special devotion to thee and in whose homes thine ikon ws 
always an object of veneration. It is hidden away now maybe to await the dawn ot bett: 
days. Bring them back to the one fold of Christ under the one true shepherd. Gra 
perfect peace and freedom to the holy Church of God. Stem the flood of modern paganism 
Let the love of purity increase among the children of God. Make us live as true followes| 
of Christ, as zealous apostles, so that God’s servants may grow in merit and increase 1] 
number. And as the whole human race was consecrated to the heart of thy Jesus th] 
through hope in Him He might become for all the sign and pledge of victory and saivatio 
so we in like manner consecrate ourselves forever to thee and to thy Immaculate Heart, ( 
Mother and Queen of the world. This we do so that thy love and protection may hast’ 
the triumph of God’s kingdom. Thus may all nations at peace with one another and wi! 
God proclaim thee blessed, and sing with thee from pole to pole the unending M: 1gnific 
of glory, love, and thanksgiving to the Heart of Jesus in which alone they can find trut! 
life, and peace. 
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of Providence to ascend the throne of Peter and govern the universal Church 
as Pope Pius XII. Let us go back from that ceremony over a space of 
eighteen years and enter the beautiful basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore on 
the Esquiline Hill. A young priest is saying his first Mass. His family, 
with the exception of his father who is sick, are gathered round him to see 
Don Eugenio Pacelli clad in the sacred vestments and offering the divine 
Sacrifice for the first time. We can picture the scene. It is the Monday 
of Easter week, the very day after Pope Leo had declared his intention to 
consecrate the world to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. On that happy occasion 
the young Don Eugenio, having offered his first Holy Mass in the foremost 
basilica of the world dedicated to Our Lady, and not far from the tomb of 
St. Pius V of his line, received the congratulations of his family and friends. 
How often we who know Rome have seen such happy exchanges of con- 
gratulation and good wishes, as a little group emerges from a Roman 
basilica after a young priest fresh from his anointing has held in his hands 
for the first time the Immaculate Lamb of God! 

Don Eugenio gave them all an ordination card which bore the following 
inscription: 


Mnemosynon — Anno MDCCCIC — Eugenius Pacelli romanus —- solemni 
Christi resurgentis die—sacerdotio auctus—postridie in burghesiano sacello—ad 
Liberianum templum—primum sacrum fecit-——Alma Dei parens—ad cujus aram— 
immortali Deo—primitus litavi—Salus populi Romani—gaudens vocari—adsis. 


Forty years later as Supreme Shepherd of the flock of Christ he returned 
to the same spot to give thanks in the Liberian basilica and in his address 
recalled the unutterable sweetness of his first Mass. 

Our Lady, as he declared, had indeed stood by his side through the 
days of his life. He said, ‘If during our life we have done anything good or 
tight or useful for the Catholic Faith, we glory not in ourselves but in God 
and in Our Lady.” 

Divine Providence had reserved for him the consolation of completing 
the “‘great act”’ of the pontificate of Leo XIII. For the consecration to Our 
Lady cannot be otherwise described. Indeed, we might have expected that 
God would not rest content with the consecration of the world to Jesus, 
and that He would find a way of uniting the Son and the Mother as they are 
always found together in the liturgical life and prayerful practice of Holy 
Church. 

At this point we may well ask what is the basis of this act of consecration 
and what we may expect as the fruit of so solemn a dedication. Leo XIII 
had said that the symbol of the Sacred Heart would be the pledge of the 
victory of Jesus Christ. The consecration which he made was understood 
by the theologians of his day to have as its basis the kingship of Jesus 
Christ, which was possessed by a twofold title, that is to say, by natural right, 
Christ being the God-man the Son of God, and by acquired right since ‘“‘He 
gave Himself a redemption for all’? (I Tim. ii, 6). 
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In considering the consecration to Our Lady all is analogous. Her 
function as the Queen Mother is universal; her natural title is that she is the 
Mother of the Word made Flesh and her acquired tle is that she gave her all 
with her Son in the anguish of her sorrows for the redemption of the world, 
In that work she was admitted as a partner in a very true sense, though we 
must always remember that she herself differs from her Son as the finite 
from the infinite, as the created from the uncreated. Moreover, she herselj 
was redeemed and was full of grace at her conception precisely because of the 
redeeming merit of the Word Incarnate, Whose mother she had been chosen 
to be. It is well to repeat these truths lest we offend the heavenly Mother 
by untoward exaggeration and careless expression which hinder rather than 
promote true Catholic piety and devotion. 

There is another aspect of importance, however, in this consideration of 
the claims of Jesus and Mary on the human race, and it is referred to by Leo 
in his encyclical when he says that Christ “‘in His kindness leaves it to us tha 
we should add to His double claim on us another, namely our own free 
consecration of ourselves’. It is obvious how we can apply this in the 
present case. In the Leonine consecration our free offering of ourselves 
is expressed in the words: 


“Thine we are and Thine we wish to be, and in order that we may be the mor 
closely united to Thee we all offer ourselves freely this day to Thy Sacred Heart.” 


The word consecration means strictly a full and perpetual giving of seli 
and therefore Pope Leo could describe his act as the *‘fullest and highest 
tribute of reverent submission and of piety”. Thus we can say truly that 
the present Pope Pius XII by his act of consecration has offered a most 
beautiful and precious gift. If by our own acts of consecration we endors 
what the Vicar of Christ has done and associate ourselves with it, then we 
too have a share in the offering; as children united round the throne of the 
Queen and Mother with the Vicar of her Son, we give her the best we can 
offer, the gift of ourselves and a loving surrender to her Immaculate and 
Maternal Heart. We give to Our Lady all that she can claim and all that we 
can give and in this we conform ourselves most perfectly to the divine 
arrangements for the good of our souls. 

Turning now to the consideration of the fruits that we can gather from 
this life of self-consecration, this living devotion to the Immaculate Heart, 
we may safely take guidance from the Mass which is found in the Missal 
approved ‘‘pro aliquibus locis’’. In the Introit we are reminded that all 
holiness proceeds from the heart—‘‘Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum”. 
How true this is when we think of her acceptance of the will of God at the 
Annunciation! ‘‘Be it done unto me according to Thy word.” The 
Gospel tells of her grief at losing the divine child and reminds ns of the 
sadness of separation from Jesus Christ. In the Epistle, Secret and Con- 
munion her heart is shown to us as filled with the love of God. ‘‘Pone me 
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ut signaculum super cor tuum, quia fortis est ut mors dilectio.” In the 
Secret we pray: 


“We, who offer to Thy majesty the Lamb without spot, beseech Thee that our 
hearts may be kindled by the divine fire which in an ineffable manner inflamed the’ 
heart of the Blessed Virgin.” 

In the Collect we remind ourselves that her heart was made a most pure 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost and we pray that “‘we who with devout mind 
celebrate the festival of that most pure heart may be able to live according to 
Thy own heart.” 

Then in the Offertory it is courage that is the dominant idea : 


“Quia fecisti viriliter et confortatum est cor tuum: ideo et manus Domini 
confortavit te, ct eris benedicta in acternum”’ 


Finally in all the joy of the refreshment of the heavenly banquet we 
comfort ourselves in the Post-Communion prayer by appealing to God to 
help us ‘‘through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the solemn 
feast of whose most pure heart we celebrate’. From this consecration, 
therefore, we may derive much spiritual profit, and if we live according to the 
high ideal of it we shall undoubtedly find strength and refreshment for our 
souls and above all a closer union with Mary’s Son. 

Let me return to the thought expressed by Pius X in the conversation 
to which I have already referred. The Pope said that we ought not to be in 
any way afraid of paying too much honour to Mary, since the honour paid 
duly to her went straight to the Blessed Trinity. How true and how 
Catholic a remark! It reminds me of what I have read in the revelations of 
St. Gertrude: ‘‘One day on the feast of the Annunciation whilst we were 
chanting in choir at Matins the Ave Maria of the Invitatorium, St. Gertrude 
seemed to see three torrents gushing forth from the Blessed Trinity, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and rushing rapidly into the heart of Mary, after which 
they returned thence to their source. The Saint understood that this 
symbolism meant her to see clearly that the Blessed Trinity had made Mary 
the most powerful of all after the Father, the wisest after the Son and the 
kindest after the Holy Ghost.”” 

Truly, as Pius X said, the Blessed Trinity is the source of all good. 
The sweet waters which flow to us from the heart of Mary are seen by 
us to have their source in the Godhead. ‘‘De torrente in via bibet’’, but, 
“propterea exaltabit caput’: we shall raise our eyes to the Immaculate 
Mother and thence always upwards to the everlasting God Who deigned to 
take flesh from her and dwell amongst us in human form. 


pf Witt1AM GODFREY. 
Archbishop of Cius. 
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THE BEVERIDGE REPORT CONSIDERED 


OME of the critics of the Report have fastened on the statement thy 

its purpose is “‘the abolition of want after this wat” (14).2_ They hay 
objected that, by including all classes of the population in the Plan, §j; 
William Beveridge has gone far beyond this. This is true, but it is equally 
true that the Report contains other and wider statements of its purpog, 
“To win freedom from want by maintaining incomes”’ (409), ‘to mak 
want under any circumstances unnecessary” (17), “‘to abolish want by 
ensuring that every citizen willing to serve according to his powers has a 
all times an income sufficient to meet his responsibilities” (444)—all thes 
tell us more of his aim; but the clearest definition of social security, the 
fundamental object of the Plan, is given at the beginning of Part V: “the 
securing of an income to take the place of earnings when they are inter 
rupted by unemployment, sickness or accident, to provide for retiremen 
through age, to provide against loss of support by the death of anothe 
person, and to meet exceptional expenditures, such as those connected 
with birth, death and marriage” (300). These aims are obviously wide 
than the mere abolition of want, for not everybody is thrown into war 
by interruption of earnings. We should not be far wrong if we said tha 
the Plan aims at ensuring that no adult citizen’s income is ever less than 
sufficient to provide him or her, and dependants, with subsistence. 

Few would be found to deny that this object is sound and praiseworthr. 
The real controversy arises over the methods of securing it. In genenl 
the Report tells us that what is needed is redistribution of income (11, 14 
299, 457); but the question is, what sort of redistribution? After saying 
that before the present war want could have been abolished by a redistti- 
bution of income, within the wage-earning classes without touching the 
wealthier classes, Beveridge at once adds “This j is not said to suggest that 
redistribution of income should be confined to the wage-earning classes” 
(445), but there is at least a different emphasis in a later passage—-‘‘Correct 
distribution does not mean what it has often been taken to mean in the 
past—distribution between the different agents in production, betwees 


land, capital, management and labour. Better distribution of purchasing | 


power is required among wage-earners themselves, as between times 0! 
earning and not earning, and between times of heavy family responsibilities 
and of light or no family responsibilities”’ (449). This looks as though the 
intention of the Plan were to make the employed pay for the unemployed, 
and those of the wage-earners who have small families or none pay fot 


those who have large families; and it is in this sense that it has been inter 


preted by two of Beveridge’s ardent supporters in the Press. 


The critics talk as if Sir William’ were proposing a vast transfer of purchasing powe! 
from the rich to the poor. Actually, he is doing nothing of the sort—indeed, he is doing 
Nae ae eS ee a ee re re ar ee ee 


1 As in the previous article on the Report (CLerGy Review, April 1943) the bracketed 
numbers refer to paragraphs in the main body of the Report. 
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much less in this respect, so far as the near tuture is conceined, than he imight well have 

done... . Where (the cost of the Plan) falls will depend on the post-war systems of 

national and local taxation; but it is safe to assume that most of it will have to be met by 
har the working and middle classes. If we say that, in all, three quarters of the burden is 
“FE likely to fall on the insured persons, excluding the rich, we shall certainly not be exaggera- 
ave R ting—The New’ Statesman, 27 Feb., 1943. 


Sir The figures show that the redistribution -very largely a redistribution as between 
I wage-eatners themselves, ete. —The Times: leading article, 27 Feb., 1943. 

s¢, This is not the sort of redistribution of wealth which is the theme of the 
' social encyclicals. Pius XII has said that a just distribution of wealth is 
5 the fundamental point of the social question, and that it is not according to 
aF God’s will that some should abound in superfluous wealth while others 
‘ lack the necessary means of livelihood. Better a State in which wealth 
“ is justly distributed than one which, though richer as a whole, fails to pro- 
= vide for all the material basis necessary for their personal development.! 
ent The immense number of proletarians on the one hand, and the enormous wealth of 


her the very rich on the other, are an unanswerable argument that the material goods so 
abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly distributed and 
equitably shared among the various classes of men. LE very ctlort, therefore, must be 
de} made that at least in future a just share only of the fruits of production be permitted to 
‘ant } accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the 
he workers. 


So wrote Pius XI in his encyclical The Soeial Order (pars. 60, 61), and a 
hy failure to advance towards this ideal cannot be considered a favourable 
point in any scheme of social reconstruction.” In so far as it is true that 


si the Beveridge Plan suffers from this de fe ct, the reason, at least in large part 
io BY be its insistence ona flat rate of contributions, to which reference will 
- be made later, and to its inadequacy in the matter of minimum wages. — 

i There appears to be no explicit reference in the Report to the need for 


at | 4 minimum wage, and the statement that wages ‘“‘must be based on the 


a - > ” ’ } . s 
os” product of a man’s labour” (411), though it might be stretched to cover a 
CS ee 7 7 - . 
ect f S@tutory minimum, might also *be taken to exclude it. Nevertheless, 
cul : : 


th Sir William Beveridge has subsequently said that there must be a statutory 
minimum wage (at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 3 Feb., 1943, and at 


een : ae sa : 
om Oxford, 6 Dec., 1942). It is indeed, implicit in the Report, for clearly 
Nn? f ae , - 
d unemployment benefit must not be more attractive than wages earned 
) A _ . : < 
i by labour. But this only means that the minimum wage must be somewhat 


i above the subsistence level, since that is the benctit-level. Sir Ronald 
Davison? considers that there must be ‘ta rock bottom wage of not less 


a=... ee ee ee a 


fot True and False Prosperity (1939); Wealth, Work and Vreedom (1941). Catholic Truth 
ter- | Society. 
"In 1937 “the amount of taxation paid by the ‘under £250" class was very nearly 
as large as their receipts from the Government’s social expenditure. It is therefore hardly 
ywer | ight to describe that expenditure as a ‘transference from the rich to the poor’. The 
oing funds spent by the. Government for the benefit of the working class were hardly more 
— J than what was paid to it by the working class.”--Professor J. R. Hicks, The Social Frame- 
wrk, pp. 187-8: Clarendon Press (1942). 
* Insurance for All and Everything. Vougmans, 1943. 
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than £3 per week for an adult unskilled labourer’’, taking into account thf know! 
fact that he will receive from the State an allowance for each child after thf conce: 
first. This figure is calculated on the price- -level assumed by Beveridge} of me 
viz. 25 per cent above 1938 prices, and is therefore equivalent to a pr. from 


war wage of 485. Mr. J. L. Nicholson’ gives us two estimates of th} povet 
minimum wage for man, wife and one child: 64s. a week if it is to be af of ski 
per cent higher than benefit, 76s. if it is to be 50 per cent higher than benef} of dis 
(taking the price-level as above). He adds that normal earnings in agr-f spent 
culture are about the former figure (64s.) and that ‘“‘few industries hay} to ins 
lower earnings’; the second figure (76s.), he says, is well below the wag] to co 
level “‘in coal, railways, and in nearly all the industries included in th} flouris 
Minister of Sain S$ inquiries, even excluding the extra earnings of war agains 
time conditions”. It should, however, be noticed that the present price} Why 
level is not 25 per cent but 4o per cent above that of 1938.7 In any case, it} ment 
is quite evident that the statutory minimurn wage implied in the Beveridge} “an at 
Plan is not the full basic family wage which the social encyclicals demanif be en 
“for every adult working man” (The Social Order, par. 71). It would bef be fre 
supplemented by State-paid children’s allowances, school meals, etc., buf Social 
these would not benetit the unmarried man desirous of saving for marriage} it is a 
and are open to objection on other grounds. to pre 
This is not the place to elaborate the Catholic doctrine of the basicf insura 
family wage, with its provision of a margin for saving. It is not withouf tecom 
its practical difficulties, of course, but if a committee as strong as tha} assist 
which was behind the Beveridge Report were to devote as much attention} in ger 
to the solution of these difficulties as was given to the complexities of soci! Fo 
insurance, it might produce a Report which would arouse less opposition} Oppos 
than the Beveridge Plan and do much more to further the cause of socilf securi 
justice. pulsory 
We are assured, however, even by trade union officials, that there is m0 TI 
chance of establishing the basic family wage, sufficient for all the humaf comp 
needs of a naturally normal family, which the encyclicals demand; and thf move: 
National Council of Labour, while reserving judgement on details of the} social 
Beveridge Report, has approved its principles. We are at once confrontelf and I 
with the question, Must we oppose the Report, even on the a assumptiot ganize 
that our alternative is impracticable; or may we accept it for what it sf social 
worth, as a sort of second best? 
Som 1¢ critics have attacked the essential object of the Plan, viz. economit game 
security. They have scoffed at this as unworthy of a virile nation; som} ay w] 
have made play with the romantic phrase ‘‘Live dangerously”’. It is hardl'f imhis 
surprising that criticism of this sort has caused resentment among th} “~~ 


1 
workers, who bitterly comment that it comes from people who have neve! ‘one 
kainate eee es area - 2 Scat Deca sep eae 2D 
1 Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, Oxford. Supplement No. 4, p. 13, 20 Feb., 194} of the 
* Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, as above, p. 11, note 3. d’Ecom 
3 See my pamphlet Family Allowances for W. ‘age-earners (Catholic Social Guild); af 8am 
C. C. Saxton, Beveridge Report Criticized, pp. 5-8. Harrap. Schepy 
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known what it means to be economically insecure. So far as the Plan is 
concerned, economic insecurity means the risk of unemployment or loss 
of means of livelihood, the risk of being incapacitated by accident or disease 


from earning an income for oneself and one’s dependants, the risk of a 
overty-stricken old age. It means the risk of depressing idleness, of loss 
of skill and habits of industry, of semi-starvation for parents and children, 
of discouragement and misery through no fault of one’s own, of old age 
spent in the *‘Institution’’. It is strange that people who think it unworthy 
to insure against such risks as these have never protested against insurance 
to cover the risks of theft or fire or accident—indeed, against the whole 
flourishing business of the Insurance Companies. Life is full of hazards, 
against which prudent men try to secure themselves and their families. 
Why do we praise thrift and private property? Is it not because they heip 
men to provide against the uncertainties of the future? Pius XI urges that 
“an ample sufficiency”’ be supplied to the workers in order that they “‘may 
be enabled to bear family burdens with greater ease and security” and 
be freed ‘‘from that uncertainty which is the lot of the proletarian” (The 
Social Order, par. 61). In his encyclical against Asheistic Communism he says 
it is a matter of social justice that the workers should have the opportunity 
to provide for old age, illness and unemployment by public or private 
insurance (par. 52). He is developing the teaching of Leo XIII, who 
recommended workers’ organizations to create a fund from which to 
assist their members in case of accident, sickness, old age and misfortune 
in general (Rerum Norarum, par. 43). 

For all Catholics, as for all sensible people, there can be no reason for 
opposing the Beveridge Plan merely because it aims at providing economic 
security by means of insurance. But it goes further and proposes com- 
pulsory insurance. Does this bring it into conflict with Catholic principles ? 

That under appropriate circumstances there should be ‘“‘social’’ (i.e. 
compulsory) insurance has been steadily maintained by the Catholic social 
movement on the Continent. To say nothing of the support given to 
social insurance last century by Catholics in Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg,! the representative and influential Catholic social or- 
ganization L’ Action Populaire gave strong support to the introduction of 
social insurance into France in 1930, and the Bishop of Autun wrote: 


_ Certain newspapers urge organized resistance to the application of the law on social 
insurance. ‘The clergy and Catholics must not take part in this manoeuvre against a 
law which, in spite of inevitable imperfections, realizes one of the wishes of Leo XIII 
in his encyclical Rerum Novarum2 


10On which see Max ‘iurmann, Le Développement du Catholicisme Secial (1900), pp- 
ug-21. (Alcan.) 

* Dossiers de Action Populaire, 15 Aug., 1930. The principle of social insurance 
of the workers is defended by C. Antoine, from the Catholic standpoint, in his Coars 
d'Economie Sociale, 6th ed., by Pére du Passage, S.J. (1921), pp. 722-32 (Alcan). There 
8a more up-to-date discussion in Conspectus Generalis Occonomiae Socialis, by P. G. de 
Schepper, O.M.Cap., 2nd ed., pp. 324-36. Rome (1934). 
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It must, however, be noted that the foreign schemes of social insurance 
just mentioned, like the existing British system, applied to wage-carners 
only and were limited to those whose earnings did not exceed a fixed 
amount. What are we to think of the Beveridge proposal to include all the 
population in his scheme? 

The obvious objection has been raised, “*‘Why compel those to receive 
benefits who do not want or need them? . . . Why, for example, provid 
old age and retirement pensions for those who do not need then, or for 
those who make their own provision, or subscribe to superannuation 
funds? Is it seriously proposed to add unnecessarily to their already 
adequate purchasing power and means of subsistence ?”’ (Saxton, op. cit, 
p- 5). When Mr. Spencer Summers, M.P., raised this question, asking 
“whether it is right, largely at the expense of the taxpayer, to provide 
benefits at subsistence level to people whose income already exceeds tha 
level”, Sir William Beveridge replied : ‘“The difficulty is that the only people 
whom it would seem justifiable to leave out are those who, on the whole, 
even as insured contributors, are likely to pay in more than they receive, 
the rich, or the ‘excepted’ classes” (Observer *, 14 Feb., 1943). A somewhat 
more satisfactory answer is suggested in the same article, viz. that the 
British people dislike the idea of a means test, which penalizes thrift. ln 
the House of Commons in February 1943, Sir John Anderson, speaking 
for the Government, said that the universality of the scheme is one of it 
most debatable parts. Nevertheless he accepted it on the ground that ii 
the scheme were not universal ample provision would have to be made fo: 
voluntary insurance, and this would not only complicate arrangements but 
would also introduce “‘selection” against the Insurance Fund. Further, 
he doubted whether a satisfactory scheme for the compulsory insurance 
of those who have no employer could be devised if the scheme were not 
universal. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, in the 
same debate, gave two reasons for accepting a universal scheme: first, he 
would like to see provision made for those who are not in the lower income 
tax grades but are very much in need of assistance today; secondly, “i 
proper and clean administrative scheme’? would be difficult if, owing to 
variations in income, people kept coming into the scheme and going out 
of it. 

Whatever one may think of these arguments, the fact remains thaté 
Government which has provoked the wrath of some of its opponents by 

its refusal to accept the Plan without modification considers that there at 
valid reasons for making it universal in application to persons. Unde 
these circumstances, it is difficult to say that the mere universality of th 
Plan brings it into conflict with Catholic principles on social insurance, 
though of course any Catholic would be entitled to agree with the critis 
and disagree with Beveridge and the Government. All the more so becaut 
there appear to be two practical difficulties: (i) how enforce payment 
contributions on people who are not earning wages or salaries, and whos 
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cards therefore must be stamped by themselves, and (ii) will employees 
who are not subject to unemployment and who suffer no loss of wages 
during ordinary sickness (chiefly the established staffs of the Civil Service, 
the railways and Local Government) be prepared to accept a large increase 
in their contributions for social security?! It has been suggested? that, at 
least as a first step, the Plan should be limited to employees, their wives 
and their children. 

It has already been said that the continental social insurance schemes 
which Catholics supported did not apply to persons above a certain income 
limit. It must now be added that the Catholic social movement has always 
pressed for a decentralized scheme, i.e. making use of voluntary associations 
for the collection and administration of the compulsory insurance fund. In 
the French system of 1930 insured persons were given the option of adhering 
to a caisse (fund) established by a group of people for this purpose, or by a 
Friendly Society, Trade Union, ete., or of joining the officially established 
caisses, and because of this option the 1e/ion Populaire defended the system 
against the charge of being é/a/isfe (tending to State socialism).® The 
relevant principle is laid down in the encyclical on the social order (pars. 
79; 80); viz. that though under modern conditions the State must do what 
in other times would have been undertaken by smaller groups and asso- 
ciations, yet it must never arrogate to itself functions which can be effi- 
ciently discharged by lesser societies within it. The Beveridge Report 
argues that the Approved Society system for health insurance is working 
badly and must be superseded, that trade unions cannot provide ee 
unemploy ment benefit, that the Industrial Life Offices have failed i 
eficiency in providing funeral benefit, and that special schemes of sicenaies 
by industry have been reduced to historical exceptions. 

That is the case (and it is strongly argued) which Beveridge makes for 
centralizing social insurance in a Ministry of Social Security. But it is 
important to notice that the Report contains proposals which make for 
decentralization. Once is the suggestion that Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions giving friendly benefits of a substantial amount should be inte- 
grated into the scheme as organs for the administration of State disability 
benefit, paying it out together with their voluntary benefits (66-9, 379, 380, 
*92). Another is that the existing arrangements by which Trade Unions 
giving their own unemployment benefit to their members may act as agents 
for administering the State benefit should continue under the Plan (377, 
392). The third, and not the least interesting to Catholics, is made in the 
course of a discussion of the existing special schemes of unemployment 
insurance in the industries of banking and finance, and of insurance. The 
Report points out that the Unemployment Insurance Act 1920 made pro- 


‘Davison, op. cit., p. 11. 
* By Mr. N. G. Davidson in a letter to The Times, 18 Feb., 1943. 
‘Dossiers de l’Action Populaire, 15 Aug., 1930. 
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vision for special schemes of insurance to be set up by agreement between 
employers and workpeople in particular industries, which would thus 
contract out of the general provisions of the Act. The only special schemes 
which materialized were those just referred to. It is admitted in the Report 
that they are administered with efficiency and satisfaction to the persons they 
cover, and it is proposed that they should continue for the purpose of 
supplementing statutory benefit and of administering it along with their 
own benefit, though they would no longer exist as alternatives to the 
general scheme. ‘The Report adds that this method might well be ex- 
tended to other industries (137-42, 378). Here we seem to have the germ 
of that “‘professional organization” (i.e. organization by occupational groups, 
a modernized gild system) advocated in the encyclical on the social order. 
This is the system which Catholics have long favoured as the ideal ina 
Christian State, but we can hardly expect reform of our social insurance 
schemes to wait upon its establishment in this country. 

In short, the Beveridge Plan, if more centralized than schemes which 
have won Catholic support on the continent, offers opportunities for some 
decentralization which Catholics would do well to press upon public 
opinion. Nor must we suppose that there is complete unanimity of opinion 
in-the Catholic social movement abroad about the limits of State interven- 
tion in concrete circumstances; in other words, about the application of the 
principle relative to the function of the State which has been quoted already 
from The Social Order. As Father de Schepper says (op. cit., pars. 349, 
352), there is a difference of opinion between “‘conservative’’ Catholics and 
‘democratic’? Catholics with regard to the due limits of State intervention 
to assist schemes of social insurance, though both schools favour the 
principle of such State assistance. It is very likely that a similar difference 
of opinion will arise here with reference to the part allotted to the State 
in the Beveridge Plan, even amongst those who loyally accept the doctrine 
of The Social Order. 

Closely connected with the last point is the question whether some 
of the Beveridge proposals unreasonably restrict the liberty of the citizen. 
Por example, objection has been taken to the provision that after receiving 
unemployment benefit for six months an insured person must, if required, 
attend a work or training centre as a condition of drawing benefit without 
means test (131 (ii), 328); to the implication that unemployed men and 
women may be directed to undertake work to which they are not accus 
tomed or away from their present place of residence (131 (i)); and to the 
conditions of behaviour attached to disability benefit (19 (vii), 131 (iii). 
On these requirements, the Report says: 


Getting work or getting well may involve a change of habits, doing something tht 
is unfamiliar or leaving one’s friends or making a painful effort of some other kind. ..- 
The correlative of the State’s undertaking to ensure adequate benefit for unavoidable 
interruption of earnings, however long, is enforcement of the citizen’s obligation to seck 
and accept all reasonable opportunities of work, to co-operate in measures designed to 
save him from habituation to idleness, and to take all proper measures to be well (130). 
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‘The fact is that the Social Insurance Fund and the taxpayers must be pro- 
tected against fraud and malingering, and experience has shown that there 
are not a few people who have no scruple about plundering public funds. 
Under such a universal scheme as the Beveridge Plan, these people will 
be insured; the community is entitled to some insurance against them. 
Even under the existing system of social insurance, precautions against 
abuse are necessary. Yet one must admit that considerable hardship for 
decent citizens might result from the provision that unemployed workers 
may be directed to some job away from home or to a training centre. There 
is a serious risk to family life. And what is to happen to them if they 
refuse to go? ~They will get natioual assistance at subsistence rates, subject 
to a means test (371 (b)), but that too is subject to conditions as to be- 
haviour (369), and the question of enforcement recurs. (It has already 
been said that the Report envisages penalties.) Sir William Beveridge 
evidently does not expect that many unemployed people will have to be 
sent to training centres, since he anticipates a State policy to prevent 
mass-unemployment, so that for any individual in normal times to be 
unemployed for 26 weeks continuously will be rare (441). But there are 
others besides employees who are to go to training centres as a condition 
of training benefit (383). 

“Compulsion,” says Sir Ronald Davison, ‘‘is a dangerous weapon to 
put in the hands of hundreds of civil servants. That is why there must 
be, as there are now, rights of appeal to impartial local tribunals specially 
appointed for the purpose”’ (op. cit., p. 26). Some restriction on liberty 
to refuse work necessarily follows on any scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance, just as some “‘conditions of behaviour”’ necessarily follow on a scheme 
of disability insurance. But the alternative to having some such schemes 
appears to be even worse than restrictions on liberty. We must be watch- 
ful that the necessary restrictions be not exceeded, and that the conditions 
imposed on receipt of benefit leave room for consideration of individual 
circumstances, and particularly of the demands of family life. 

So far we have been considering the Report in the light of Catholic 
social principles. There are many other points which, though they can be 
regarded specifically from the point of view of Catholic moral teaching 
on justice, equity and charity, have already attracted the attention of non- 
Catholic critics and commentators. One can do little more than indicate 
them here, with the suggestion that the further discussion of them in the 
Press and in Parliament should be closely followed. One of the most 
important is the question of a uniform rate of contribution within each of 
the contributing ‘‘classes”’ (employees, others gainfully occupied, house- 
wives, others of working age) ‘‘on the basis of each individual paying the 
same contribution for the same rate of benefit” (273). As The Times said, 
“The Beveridge Report has disappointed some who hoped that contribu- 
tions and benefits would be graded in some relation to actual earnings” as 
in other countries (leading article, 13 Feb., 1943). Mr. M. Kalecki 
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considets it “‘advisable to introduce some grading of contribution according 


encol 
to income”! The arguments for a flat rate of benefit seem stronger than reget 
those for a flat rate of contribution. Sir William Beveridge argues that, revol 


unlike taxation, an insurance contribution should not vary with the means worl 


of the person who pays it (272), though elsewhere he admits that ‘‘insur secu 
ance contributions are either a poll-tax or a tax on employment” (415), vain 
The Economist, which is friendly to the Plan, has said “‘It is not an insurance 
plan .. . It is a tax plan’, adding that the tax system of this country has 


already regressive features; that is, the poorest people pay more in taxa- 
tion relative to their incomes than many who are better off (5 Dec., 1942), 
Under the Plan as it stands, the burden of contribution will be more heavily 
felt the smaller the income of the contributor. . 

Other questions deserving consideration are: Is it practicable to vary 
contributions and benefits (especially retirement pensions) according to 
changes in the-cost of living? Is it equitable to exact contributions from 
non-employees gainfully occupied during the first 13 weeks of disability? 

Are the provisions for superseding our system of workmen’s compensation T 
just to the workers? Would it be advisable to charge the employers ( 
contribution to the Exchequer (i.e. general taxation) in order to avoida | or th 
rise in prices? trave 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of the problems to which public | of di 
attention should be directed, any more than the preceding summary of J and 
the Report claims to cover all the contents of the Plan (e.g. there is no spac | then, 
to discuss ‘‘full employment”’, the health service, or the Security Budget) | neve 
For really adequate treatment, a book at least as long as the Report would h 
be necessary. tion 

Summing up from the Catholic point of view, it appears that ther f the 
is nothing in our moral or social principles to compel us to reject (or tof the I 
accept) the Plan root and branch. It does not represent the Catholic ideal, | out | 
for which we must continue to work; but we need not be more cautious J and 
than the Church, which in her relations with States has accepted a second-f mini 
best arrangement when the ideal was, for the time at any rate, unattainable T 
Within the general framework of the Plan, there is plenty of room for} as re 
improvement, and for the co-operation of Catholics in securing improve} St. F 
ment. They should, therefore, do their best to follow the public discussion \ 
of the Report in the Press, in Parliament, etc., which are certain to continu:, in th 
and to support such suggestions for change as seem most in accordant} who 
with our own ideals. ® serm 

In the last paragraph of the Report we read that not only materil | this 
power but also spiritual power is needed for social security and the victor} were 
of justice; and this was taken up in the House of Lords debate on the;  spea’ 
Report by Lord Addington, who said that ‘‘a spirit of sharing and caring} have 
throughout our people” can only be produced by a spiritual power domin« F 


ting individuals and communities, and that the Government shouli} Frar 
9 —— trad 


1 Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, loc. cit., p. 2, note 2. 
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encourage all those forces which are working for the spiritual and moral 
regeneration of our people. “This is a great opportunity for the greatest 
revolution of all time, whereby the Cross of Christ would transform the 
world.” That was bravely said. Apart from Christ, there can be no 
security. Unless the Lord keep the City, the watchman watcheth but in 
vain. 

Lewis Wart, S.). 








A PRIEST AND HIS PEOPLE 


THE PAsroRAL METHODs or Str. FRANCIS XAVIER 


HE first biographies of Francis Xavier emphasized the miraculous 

elements in his life and did not stop to study his catechetical methods 
or the principles underlying his apostolate. In their pages he seems to 
travel on magic carpets, learns new languages by the very direct method 
of divine inspiration, raises at least twenty-eight people from death to life 
and baptises countless thousands of astonished or adoring natives and 
then, apparently, leaves them to apostatise from doctrines that they have 
never been given a chance to understand. 

More recent studies of his life have advanced by a process of subtrac- 
tion rather than addition. That is to say, they have sifted the evidence for 
the miracles (and eliminated those based on legend and hearsay), studied 
the historical and geographical setting of his life in the Far East, brought 
out the difficulties, dangers and obstacles which he strove to overcome, 
and made some attempt to portray him as a priest intent on his pastoral 
ministry. 

The popular lives, written for the general reader, are unsatisfactory 
as regards this latter point, and it is the object of this paper to show forth 
St. Francis Xavier as a practical and prudent Pastor of souls. 

We have a document of first-rate importance to aid us in our study, 
in the shape of long instructions given to a certain Fr. Gaspar Berze, 
who arrived in Goa in September 1548. This priest preached his first 
sermon on the Feast of Our Lady’s Birthday and has left us an account of 


this episode: ‘“There was a great crowd . . . but I spoke so low that they 
were very displeased, Fr. Francis included. fle told me to practise 
speaking during the night in the church. I did this... . Since then I 


have been preaching, and the people are quite pleased.”’ 

Fr. Berze gained a great reputation as an effective preacher and 
Francis decided to send him to the difficult mission at Ormuz, a centre of 
trade and traffic at the foot of the Persian Gulf. Before he left, Francis 
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wrote a long instruction on his pastoral duties and obligations, the docu. 
ment which we are to quote extensively.! 

It is singularly vp to date in its outlook and a kind of unconscious 
contribution to the knowledge of Francis himself, who is relating his own 
experiences and recommending the methods that he himself pursued. He 
teaches us the staple of his sermons, his methods in the confessional, his 
mode of procedure with sinners, merchants, soldiers, sailors and the civil 
authorities. Ormuz was a wicked city; in many ways, it resembled Malacca 
—the Singapore of the sixteenth century—-and the type of problem facing 
both Francis and Gaspar is reproduced, in a modern setting, in many a city 
today. ‘This treatise, as it may be called, embodies counsels of exquisite 
wisdom which have a permanent value and are of great interest to all priests 
whose ministry is primarily concerned with ‘‘men of the world”’. 


II 


We may conveniently begin by considering the general principle which 
guided his choice in apostolic work, the fundamental vr/ve which supported 
it and then his practical mode of procedure. 

The principle can be stated in his formula: NEVER PREFER A PARTICULAR 
WORK TO ONE THAT HAS PERMANENT RESULTS AND IS OF BENEFIT TO MANY. 
He regards the private instruction of individuals as ‘‘a particular work”, 
which must always yield, in priority of time and importance, to the public 
catechetical instruction of the children; the establishment and promotion 
of confraternities, colleges, centres for the formation of lay catechists have 
‘“‘permanent value’’ and ‘‘are of benefit to many’’. Again and again he 
insists on the supreme importance of effective preaching, and joins to his 
exhortation an admonition to “‘advertise’’ the sermons with the clang 
of a bell and ‘‘a loud voice’’ in the streets and squares of the city. But the 
Catechism a/vays must come first—‘‘every day for an hour without fail”. 
By ‘‘Catechism’’ he means, above all, the Christian may of /ife, taught by 
hymns, litanies, doggerel verses and ‘‘certain prayers which every Christian 
ought to have by heart”’. 

Fr. Francis bases his whole apostolate on the virtue of Aumilit, 
understood as submission to all persons in authority, and submission, too, 
to all the trials, dangers, sufferings, difficulties which the effective preaching 
of the Gospel must “always entail. Thus he writes: 


“Be obedient and docile in all things to the Vicar-General. Visit 
him as soon as you arrive (at Ormuz), kneel and kiss his hand. Ask 
his permission to preach, hear Confessions and to exercise the other 
forms of the pastoral ministry. . . . Pay great reverence and show all 
possible kindness to all priests; . . . and write to the Bishop, telling 
him all that you are doing.” 


1 See Menniite Sabie Vol. I, pp. 681, on Ténchbage na Cun vf Sk. Fea 
Navicr (B.O.W’,, 1888), pp, 68-105. 
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And then another kind of ‘‘submission’’ is enjoined: 





“Expect and do the hard things from which your feelings shrink.” 
Note his practical procedure: 


“Wherever you are, even if it be only in passing and on a journey, 
always make it a point to try to find out as exactly as possible the state 
and condition of the region, from trustworthy men who know the 
ways of ordinary life. Acquaint yourself with the prevalent crimes, the 
usual (commercial) trickeries, the opinions and prejudices of the people, 
the customs of the country, the mode of government, the method of 
the courts, the quibbles of lawyers. ... This knowledge will arm 
and prepare you for all kinds of conversation with all kinds of men. 
... When men of the world are admonished by religious persons, 
they generally despise them, because they think they have no ex- 
perience of affairs. But if they find (a priest) who knows as much as 
they do, they will trust themselves to him, and will not hesitate to 
carry out what he enjoins on them, even if it be hard and arduous to 
do so. . . . So you see what good results may come from such know- 
ledge. You must, therefore, consider it your business to labour in 
acquiring it, with as much diligence as in old days you laboured to 
learn philosophy and theology. And it must be sought, not from dead, 
but from living books—that is from men who have had experience of 
affairs. With this knowledge you will do more good than if you poured 
forth upon the crowd whole libraries of speculations.” 


~~ 


—<«— Uw 
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Consider now Francis’ ideas on the apostolate among men (in contrast 
to the other sex), his instructions on ways of dealing with various kinds of 
difficulties against the Faith (particularly with regard to the Holy Eucharist) 
and his views on relations to the civil and military authorities. 
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acting destroys gossip, trifling and all manner of nonsense.”’ 
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He insists on instruction on the Faith, since men, by reason of thei 
constant intercourse with pagans and heretics, have frequent difficulties, 
and even doubts, concerning the dogma of the Real Presence. ‘‘Alas,” he 
adds, ‘‘those priests ... . who go to the altar as a matter of routine, or 
even as a pastime, are often the occasion of such doubts.’? Three methods 
of procedure are emphasized: 

1. “Search out the beginnings, the cause and the occasion of such 
doubts.”’ 
‘*Prove clearly the truth of the dogma and never leave off until 
vou have convinced (your doubter).”’ 
3. “When you have convinced his reason . . . lead him to more 
equent Confession and Communion.” 


His advice concerning relations and dealings with the civil authorities 
is particularly modern in its various applications and can be summarized 
in one formula: Do nol lecture them or argue your case with them until you have 
won their friendship. 


‘Dread above all giving way to anger... . How many persons 
have ever been improved by excited reprehensions from an angry 
man? Men consider anger in a priest to be a vice, and do not think it 
proceeds from a holy zeal, eager for their conversion; they argue that 
anger, in a priest, puts him on the same level as ordinary men and proves 
that he is just like other men. . . . Show yourself to all with a kind 
and calm countenance .. . with a courteous affability and a winning 


smile . . . temper the sternness of a reproof with the civility of well- 
mannered words.” 


Hle counsels aloofness from any procedure that might compromise 
liberty of action and asserts that certain persons are likely to attempt to 
tie a priest’s hands or close his mouth. 


‘*These people,’’ he says, ‘‘are living in sin, and they will, neverthe- 
less, seek your friendship. They do not intend the profit of their souls; 
they seek to cover up their ill- deeds with the mantle of your authority 
and they wish to befriend you that you may not reprimand them. Do 
not altogether rebuff them . . . but watch . . . and keep your liberty of 
action... . If they invite you to dinner, invite them, in turn, to confes- 
sion... . Do not accept money and be under no obligation to them for 
the supply of food. . . . The old saying is true: he /hal fakes, is taken— 
that is, you lose your influence over those whom you ought to reprimand. 

“Some things, however, you cannot reject, as the Portuguese in 
India would regard such an action as an insult. Fruit and dainties, 
send as soon as you can to the sick in the hospitals, to the prisoners 
in the gaols, or to other persons in need. This action is both a mortif- 
cation for yourself and a charity to others; in accepting such gifts you 
please the rich, in giving them away you benefit the poor.” 
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And he adds: 


“Certain men will come to you, not to reveal their sins, but their 
indigence. . . . Cut short summarily all interviews with such people, 
for they are full of talk. They have lost all sense of spiritual values, 
and their one desire is to get material help from you.” 


He begins and ends his instruction with the admonition: ‘“Take caze 
of your own spiritual life first and discharge faithfully what you owe to 
God and your conscience.”? The examination of conscience must be made 
twice a day, and to another missioner he writes: 

“Follow with the greatest constancy every day the following order: 
in the morning, meditate on a mystery of the life of Christ, beginning 
from the Nativity and going on until the Ascension. You have the 
matter for these meditations arranged in order in the book of the 
Spiritual Exercises. You must spend at least half an hour in this medita- 
tion, with the same attention and devotion of mind, and using the 
same preludes, etc., as you were shown when you first made the 
Exercises... . In the afternoon make another half-hour’s meditation, 
considering again the same mystery. This must be a fixed and immu- 
table rule for you, always kept up amid all the variety of your actions 
during the day. No occupation must ever prevent you from giving a 
full hour every day to the meditation of the life of Christ Our Lord.”’ 


lV 


Francis Xavier set great store on the value and importance of the spoken 
word. He writes: 

“Preach to the people as often as ever you can: for the usefulness 
of preaching extends far and wide; amongst evangelical employments there is 
none from which greater fruit for the service of God and the good of men can 
be expected.” 

His advice can be classified under several headings: 
Preparation: 

‘Men listen attentively to those things which reach their inmost 
conscience. . . . Sublime speculations and scholastic controversies 
... (in sermons) vanish away without any result. Therefore, study 
men and be much in their company; observe their views and opinions. 
Pray with them.’ Men are the /ring books. But do not neglect the 
study of Holy Scripture, the Fathers, ascetical or moral books 
illustrate with examples taken from the lives of the saints.” 

Interest : 


““Make no display of erudition or of memory, py reciting a great 
number of passages from the Fathers . . . the certain way (to awaken 


‘This may mean: ‘Do not be afraid of being seen by them when yor say your prayets.’? 
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interest) is the painting of a picture of the interior lives of the listeners 
. . . Show up the varying devices, the cunning artifices, the deceitful 
designs which they entertain in their souls . . . unravel the snares 
suggestions and sophisms of Satan, their deadly enemy, and shoy 
them the way to free themselves from his attacks.”’ 


Afotives: 

“*Some people are only afraid of punishments in h/s life. You must 
convince such men that unless they make haste to appease the wrath 
of God, they will find themselves overwhelmed by calamities, their 
goods lost by shipwrecks, etc. Tell them that no one can despise God 


with impunity . . . the fear of His punishments may be the beginning 
of wiser thoughts. . . . Preach sermons on Judgement and Hell . ., 


and on the Passion and Cross . . . so as to draw them to Confession 
and Communion. The salvation ot the hearer is the one true aim of 
profitable preaching.” 


Prudence: 

‘‘Beware of treating any doubtful propositions, which are in dispute 
among Doctors of Theology. The subjects of sermons should be 
chosen from clear and unquestionable truths, which tend to rouse 
men to virtue and to free them from vice . . . When you reprove vices 
trom the pulpit, be careful not to speak or attack any person by name, 
especially those who are in official positions. ... Avoid a harsh voice, 
a rigid countenance, a threatening aspect and a lowering brow.” 


Humility: 

“Labour to love your people and pray that they may be givena 
desire to hear the Word of God. Their prayer brings grace to the 
preacher... . Desire the gift of good preaching, but fear it. Strict 
account has to be given of the use made of it to Almighty God... 
attribute all results to Him. ... Do not ever forget to reflect tha 
many preachers are in Hell... . They were the instruments of salva- 
tion to others, but they attributed to themselves that which was of 
God . . . they became proud.” 


V 


Francis had a remarkable influence over the men who moved in the 
commercial centres of the Far East. Such men—their characteristics att 
not limited to any one place or to a particular generation—are primarily 
concerned with their own self-advancement and the means to achieve it 
They may, on occasions, use religious phrases; some of them attend church 
services—yet pious language and physical presence at religious functions 
does not always imply a conversion of heart. As citizens of ¢hs world, they 
do not countenance the interference of a higher Law, bidding them restrain 
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their profits; they base their actions on the false judgement that the acquire- 
ment of material possessions is the test and criterion of a successful life. 

Work and the acquisitive effort are justifiable, so long as they do not 
merely imply a continuous and unlimited increase in material wealth, as an 
end in itself. 

The following instruction, treating with problems of restitution, touches 
this point indirectly and may be called the “‘social’’ teaching of Francis 
Xavier, regarded as a part of the ordinary pastoral duties of a priest: 


“Ask them what profits they make, how they make them and what 
systems they follow in loans.... If they hesitate to tell you, search 
and scent it out.... You will generally find that everything is defiled 
with usurious contracts; those persons who assert so confidently that 
they are free from all contagion of unjust gain have often got together 
the greater part of their money by sheer rapine. . . . Their hardened 
conscience does not reprehend them... . They divert public money 
into their own private pockets and buy up goods with the king’s money 
and at once sell them again at exorbitant prices. ... When you have 
squeezed out of them in Confession the nature of these frauds you 
will be in a position to settle how much of other persons’ property 
they possess, and how much they owe é# restitution.” 


The attack, the abuse and ridicule heaped on the Tribunal of Penance 
by the sixteenth-century ‘‘reformers’’ broke down an important defence 
against individual greed, encouraged men to exercise economic activities 
without reference to a higher Law, dissolved moral! principle into practical 
expediency and opened the way to a new theory of property. It was allied 
to the attack, the abuse and the ridicule of the Priesthood, because every 
Priest, by reason of his vocation, is a Father to the people and a judge of 
those who would exploit the people. The Law of Christ, as interpreted 
and taught by the Church, offers the safest protection to their liberties; 
but the Law of Christ, weakened and diluted by the heresies, is the primary 
obstacle to the Christianization of society. It is, therefore, easy to see why 
the Confessional is not a popular institution with those merchants, bankers 
and politicians who would make the acquisition of material riches the 
ptimary object of human endeavour and the criterion of human success. 
This “capitalistic”? spirit was strong even in sixteenth-century Catholic 
centres—but there were saints and priests ready to fight it, with the Power 
of the Keys given to them through the Sacrament of Order and exercised 
under the jurisdiction of the Hierarchical Church. The Church is concerned 
with the right use of money and, therefore, concerned with the political life 
of nations—not because this or that prelate has stated his own personal 
views on a particular subject—but because the Church must bear witness 
to the Laws of Christ, through her ministry of preaching and through her 
tribunals for guidance, penance and absolution. Every priest is a ‘‘social 
teformer’”’ by divine commission and through his normal pastoral activity. 
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St. Francis Xavier is known as the ‘‘apostle of the Indies’’; he is not 5 
well known as the friend of children and the enemy of exploiters of th 
people. No true follower of Christ can do otherwise than cherish the 
love and exercise that hostility ; condemning not individuals, but the wrong; 
and the injustices of all false economic systems; neutral to the rival policies 
of secular States, but not neutral to the Laws of God our Lord, necessary 
for the well-being of all states. 

GEORGE Burns, §.]. 


SERMON NOTES 
MARRIAGE 


ECAUSE of its practical importance the clergy are very familiar with 

the teaching of the Church on the subject, w hether dogmatic, moral or 
canonical; it can be revised from such encyclicals as 2 Arcanum of Leo Xlll 
or Casti Connubii of Pius X1, from extensive treatises such as Christian 
Marriage by Fr. Joyce, S.J., which contains a wealth of material, or from 
smaller works as the volume in the Treasury of the Faith series. ‘The follow. 
ing notes do not attempt to explain the doctrine on so vast a theme; they 
are suggestions for presenting it in a setting suited for the pulpit—serip 
tural background—exhortation—devotional aspect. 


I. CourtinGc (Tobias and Sara) 


The book of Tobias is the inspired manual for all desiring to establish 
family life according to the mind of God, and it is woven into the liturgy 
of the Church. Cf. Introit of the Nuptial Mass and the Blessing (vii, 15; 
vili, 19). There is also in many of the incidents recorded a certain dry 
humour which is not out of place i in an address chiefly intended for youth- 
ful listeners: the misgiving of the young man (vi, 15); the gloomy outlook 
of his father-in-law (viii, 11); the tactless remarks of Sara’s friends (iii, 10); 
her own optimism in the face of a rather discouraging courting experience 
(iii, 19). The story is, to our mind, reverently treated in the modern play 
Tobias and the Angel. For a careful and not too technical study of the whole 
book ef. Collationes Brugenses, 1938, pp. 120, 169, 204, 265. 

1. Desire for a suitable husband is candidly admitted by Sara as by most 
girls. In Jane Austen’s characters their outlook appears to be almost 
exclusively the thesis of the first chapter in Pride and Prejudice: ‘It is a truth 
universally acknowledged, that a single man in possession of a good for- 
tune must be in want of a wife.” Like any other object lawfully desired 
it may and should be the object of humble prayer, as in ili, 11-24, prolonged 

and persistent, confiding in God’s mercy and in His Providence ruling 
our lives: ‘Either I was unworthy of them, or they were unworthy of 
me, o r perhaps thou hast kept me for another husband” (iii, 19). The 
sable of angels--—guardian angels—is most prominent throughout the 
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book. Raphael has the whole situation well in hand, smooths out all 
difficulties, resolves the many doubts and hesitations of all the parties, and 
brings the affair to a most happy conclusion. ‘When I was with you I was 
there by the will of God”’ (xi, 18). If devotion to one’s ; guardian angel is 
thought too childish for people of mature age, recall that we must always 
be like children if wish to enter into the Kingdom of God. 
ii Careful reflection before any serious contract, necessary most of all 
sil entering upon the indissoluble bond of marriage, is assisted by 
communing with God in prayer; by restraining an affectionate intimacy 
| with persons whom reason judges to be unsuited for a life-long union; 
by taking counsel of older people who have already travelled the road. 
All hese points are manifest in this inspired book. 

Precipitate marriage on a principle of “‘love at first sight”’ is encouraged 
by the frankly anti- Christian attitude that, if people are unhappy in marriage, 
all they need do is to ar range a divorce: a too protracted courtship i is a 
to be discouraged. The golden mean is to make the time of courtship 
just long enough tor the parties to discover if they are likely to be happy 
for life in cach other’s company. Material ways and means (vi, 12) have 
to be considered as well as mutual affection; parents are consulted (vi, 13); 
and the contract 1s ratified with appropriate ceremony, religious (vii, 15) 
and civil (vii, 16). 

The parties marry cach other, it is true, and not cach other’s entire 
family, but the hoary ‘‘mother-in-law”’ joke has become rather stale and 
might well disappear for good. Marriage necessarily entails closer contact 
between the two families, a w idening of social life and charity which is one 
“— reasons for the relationship impediments in canon law. Cf. x, 11-13. 

. Pre-matrimonial chastity, generally assumed to be present in the 
woman who becomes engaged, is in all justice demanded as well in the 
man. Cf. iii, 17, and tv, 13. In addition to the commandment of God 
forbidding unchastity, a young man must remember that the time will 
come when he may desire to take an innocent chaste wife: he cannot do 
this with a good conscience if sowing of wild oats has soiled his soul—and, 
pethaps, his body as well. During courtship, in these days when the sound 
precautions of our fathers forbidding too close intimacy are relaxed, it is 
all the more necessary to adopt every other means for strengthening the 
will against temptation: prayer and especially frequent confession. 

Probably the most famous teaching in this book is that of the three 
nights of continence (vi, 18, and vili, 4), a practice which used to be well 
understood and observed in Catholic communities. It is not of obligation, 
of course, but many modern authorities, for reasons of a secular kind, 
strongly recommend restraint at the beginning of married life; for one 
thing, the wife after the excitement of the 1 marriage ceremonies and perhaps 
a tiring journey, is often disinclined; too great haste is liable to cause a 
hock or a psychological disturbance, which is not easily healed. 

iv. Not like heathen that know not God. Many of the points suggested 
die are unsuitable for the pulpit, perhaps, except when talking to men 
or women separately, as may happen in a confraternity meeting. But 
there are certain leading principles or ideas in this book which the Church 
insistently and openly proclaims to all who are approaching marriage. 
The primary purpose of the institution is clearly expressed in the angel’s 
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charge (vi, 21 and 22) and in the prayer of Tobias (viii, 9). What wa 
true under the Old Testament is still more true when marriage symbolize 
the Incarnation: ‘‘We are children of the saints and must not be joined 
together like heathen that know not God’? (viii, 5), ‘‘as the horse and th 
mule which have no understanding”’ (vi, 17). 

Alone, a small tribe, surrounded by pagan nations, this people chosen 
of God, notwithstanding many lapses, did keep alive His truth in the 
world. The Catholic Church continues this office, teaching all nations th 
things that are to their peace, and few truths are more necessary for them 
all to hear than this: ‘“They who in such manner receive matrimony, as to 
shut out God from themselves, and from their minds . . . over these 
the devil hath power”’ (vi, 17). 


Il. THE MARRIAGE Ar CANA (John ii, 1-11) 


Eve was God’s first gift to Adam and the promise of a Redeemer was 
the second. Under the protection of marriage God became incarnate— 
procedens homo sine semine, largitus est nobis suam Deitatem—and His firs 
public appearance as well as His first miracle was at a marriage feast 
Patristic teaching about matriage is usually found in commentaries on this 
passage, as St. Augustine’s homily, znd Sunday after Epiphany, third 
nocturn; ‘‘sicut coniunctio a Deo, ita divortium a diabolo’’. 

i. The disciples were invited, representing the infant Church to whose cate 
the sacraments are committed. Between two Christians, be it noted, the 
sacrament is not, as it were, merely an adornment to a good valid marriage: 
the contract is itself the sacramental sign instituted by Christ as a channel 
of grace, and there can be no valid contract which is not, at the same time, 
a sacrament (canon 1012). Hence, marriage being a sacred thing, the 
Church alone is competent to regulate all the details of its celebration. 
During the past century ‘‘civil’? marriage has been introduced into most 
countries, an excellent institution for the unbaptised if governed within 
the limits of the natural law, but of no meaning at all for the baptised except 
only in its purely civil effects; could one properly imagine the State con- 
trolling other sacraments such as the Holy Eucharist or Penance? When 
England abandoned the ancient faith, the sacramental character of marriage 
was denied amongst many other truths, as n. 25 of the Articles of Religion 
expressly states. Catholics, true to the faith of their fathers, must beware 
lest, influenced by their surroundings, they unconsciously allow the secular 
aspect of marriage to eliminate the sacred. 

If desired, attention may be called to local abuses in the celebration 
of marriage, e.g. the chatting and laughing in the church which none 
would tolerate at other sacramental rites. 

ii. The Mother of Jesus was there. Our Lady was herself truly married 
to St. Joseph, since the essence of the contract is in the exchange of consent 
not in the use of the rights contracted; the reasons for her marriage att 
succinctly stated by St. Jerome, third nocturn, 19 March, and by St. Thoms, 
Summa, Ill, q. 29. There is one thing we may take for granted: the chaste, 
pure and spotless virgin would not have been present at this marriage 
feast unless she knew it to be in all respects according to God’s law. 
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Compare the matter of Leo XIII’s Arcanum issued in 1880 with that of 
Casti Connubii issued in 1930. Faithful to his office as the shepherd and 
teacher of all Christians, Pius XI found it necessary to denounce in detail 
certain frightful abuses connected with marr iage and procreation which are 
not mentioned in the earlier document; they existed fifty years ago but 
not to the extent warranting a solemn warning and repudiation on the 
part of the Church; a secularized society has become so degraded in merely 
half a century that it has become clamantly necessary for the Holy See to 
mention in a document, to be read to all the faithful, subjects such as abor- 
tion which formerly would not usually be mentioned even in private 
conversation. Yet some of us find it hard to believe that the evils of war 
are permitted by God as a just punishment—‘‘qui nos percutiendo sanas” 

In courtship and during marriage devotion to Our Lady is the chief 
means recommended by the Church to all the faithful for preserving their 
Christian virtue intact: her picture or statue prominently placed in the 
home; a decade of the Rosary recited together at night; Mass and Holy 
Communion on her chief Feasts. 

ii, Jesus was invited. One opinion is that Our Lord raised marriage 
to the dignity of a sacrament on this occasion. It is now firmly established 
in Catholic teaching that the parties themselves are the ministers, a con- 
clusion which is a necessary consequence of the doctrine that the contract 
is the sacrament. Like all the other sacraments it is an instrument in the 
hands of Christ, and the faithful’s appreciation of its sacredness will be 
increased if they understand that they are not only recipients of grace 
through this channel, but also, under Christ, the ministers of the sacrament 
toeach other. We have, therefore, an additional reason w hy they should 
be, at the time of the marriage contract, in a state of grace. Confession 
before marriage is the law of canon 1033, and. —saving the confessor’s advice 
to the contrary—a general confession is to be recommended before entering 
upon this new state of life. 

iv. The wine renewed. ‘The recipients of this sacrament enjoy, throughout 
their married lives, a title to divine assistance in faithfully preserving the 
bond which they have contracted. The love which first brought them 
together will usually increase with the years, as they experience the burdens 
and the joys of matried life in each other’s company; it w ill become trans- 
formed and purified. But even though, in some instances, it should grow 
weak and fade away, at the word of Christ it will be renewed: the new 
wine of divine charity—mutual forgiveness and forbearance—overflowing 
to the brim and surpassing in sweetness the old. Many a married couple, 
having been faithful throughout life to the obligations contracted, find in 
the evening of life a new comfort and solace in cach other: they can say with 
truth and conviction: ‘‘Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 


(11. Tre Vanianr Woman (Prov. xxxi, 10-31) 


The passage, well known to the faithful who use a Missal from its 
place in the Mass Cognovi, is God’s idea of the perfect wife. Since, in the 
original, each verse began with a letter of the alphabet in order, the descrip- 
tion has become known as that of the ‘Woman of the Golden Alphabet’’. 
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A woman is most admirable when she has all womanly qualities to per 
fection, not when she attempts to acquire those proper to men. |} 
Ecclesiasticus xliv, 1-15, “‘Let us now praise famous men’’, we have why 
is, in some respects, the counterpart of Proverbs xxxi. 

1. The domestic virtues are, so to speak, catalogued, giving a first impre. 
sion, ; oaiess, that this woman is the household drudge, doing all the 
wotk at home whilst her husband is at the gate with the senators, His 
mysterious occupation (v. 23) is not specified, since the description is abou 
his wife: he went about his business—doubtless ‘‘something in the city’ 
co she attended to her own. Far from being a maid of all work, she is 

en to be in effective charge of the house, providing victuals and clothing 
re her dependents (13, 15) who are all very content; she is able to help 
the poor and needy as well (20). 

She has plenty of interesting work on her hands, which is the reason 
why she is a happy woman: “she hath not eaten her bread idle”’ (27) ts the 
equivalent of II Thess. iii, 10: “‘if any man will not work, neither let him 
eat’. Those blessed with property are not excused from work: they mus 
manage and use their wealth for the common good. Because she works 
she is physically strong and healthy (17). 

Still wider interests and qualities show the breadth of her talent and 
culture: the purchase of real estate (16); a taste in vintage (16); busines 
ability (24); intelligent conversation (26). She is, in the best sense, a woman 
of the world, earning the complete confidence of her distinguished husband 
as the manager of his home (11, 28). 

ii. Womeanly atiractiveness and beauty remain, notwithstanding the 
variety of her occupations. She dresses well (22); she even surpasses her 
own daughters (29). Doubtless, no one would mistake the mother for 
the daughter: 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee, 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 


The flower of youth passes, nor can cosmetics effectively restore it to 
middle-age. But there is a mature and matronly charm, like that of old 
wine, which is different and in many respects superior to the fresh beauty 
of the young. ‘‘Her children rose up and called her blessed”’ (28). 

With marked delicacy of feeling the description, without mentioning 
it, takes it absolutely for granted that this incomparable woman, the mother 
of a large family, was alw ays faithful to her husband’s affections: his hear 
trusted her and he praised her. ; 

The disagreeable demands of war have made it necessary for women 
to engage in military and industrial activities more suited to the male; 
even during peace time many women in these days are compelled to emu 
late men in earning their own living. Our anxiety should be that, 10 
matter what their occupation, they should retain the finer qualities prope 
to their sex: amiability, gentleness, attractiveness, mercy, domesticity 
These are sometimes lacking in women engaged even in womanly occ: 
pations: a tough virago is just as repellent as an effeminate man. Ruski 
wrote in “‘Sesame and Lilies” 

We are foolish in speaking of the superiority of one sex to the other, as if they could 
be compared in similar things. Each has what the other has not; e¢ ach completes th 
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SERMON NOTES 


other and is completed by the other: they are in nothing alike and the happiness and 
fection of both depends on each asking and receiving from the other what the other 
only can giv eC. 


This picture in Proverbs xxxi is rather different from what we 
know of the common status of women in classical pagan times. Their 
dignity has now been restored by the influences of Christianity on the 
world, and the married state itself ennobled by its sacramental] character. 
Another example, also, is given them of a valiant woman whom henceforth 
all generations shall call Tessa: May her protection and prayers keep 
ion as God wants them to be. The Woman of the Golden Alphabet 
is not supplanted but perfected in all her desirable qualities by the teaching 
of Christ. If the sins of the fathers are visited on the children, it is also 
tue that the virtues of the mothers live again in them, and the outlook 
for the future will be bleak, indeed, if the Catholic mother fails to corres- 
pond with the divine ideal of what she should be. 


IV. THe Grear SACRAMENT (Ephes. v, 25-32) 


This well-known passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians insinuates 
that marriage is a sacrament in the sense used above (Il, iii), namely, one 
of the seven grace- causing signs instituted by Christ; but the primary 
meaning of ‘‘sacrament’’ in the context is of something ‘“‘mysterious”’ 
namely, the analogy between earthly marriage and the Incarnation. 

i. The purpose of the Incarnation is, by redeeming humanity, to people 


> 


heaven with saints. Cf. Heb. ii, 10: ‘‘For it became him ... who had 
brought many children into glory, to perfect the author of their salvation 
by his passion.” The real Son of God by nature having taken to Himself 
our humanity, it becomes possible for us to be sons of God by adoption: 
weare born again to God, a new life and a new existence. 

“I have begotten a man through God’’, exclaimed Eve (Gen. iv, 1). 
The primary purpose of marriage is the procreation of children, and with- 
out this parental co-operation the number of the elect will not be brought 
tocompletion. Often, in these days of stress, people are heard deploring 
the uselessness of bringing into the world children who, girls as well as 
boys, will be conscripted. If life’s purpose was limited to ‘this world, there 

ight be some justice in their plaint. 

1. It is indissoluble—Jesus Christ, yesterday, today and for ever. The 
Mert indissolubility of a consumm<¢ ited marriage between two Christians 
arises from the will of Christ Who did all things well, but it is not easy to 
perceive the inner reason of this law. For it cannot he sought exclusively 
inthe good of the children which is common to all marriages: divorce was 
permitted in the Mosaic law, and the Church is accustomed to dissolve 
non-Christian marriages in given circumstances. Nor can the reason be 
‘olely in the fact that Christian marriage is one of the seven sacraments: 
for there is no necessary connection between indissolubility and a grace- 
causing sign: and non- consummated marriage, though certainly a sacra- 
ment, can be dissolved. The reason must, therefore, be sought in its 
character as a sacrament in the sense St. Paul uses the word in this text. 
The Son of God is wedded to His human nature indissolubly : since marriage 
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is a mysterious symbol of this ineffable union, it partakes of its characy, 
and is also absolutely indissoluble once the parties have become two; 
one flesh. 

ili. Christ loved the Church and delivered Himself up for it. Christ gare 
Himself to His bride by assuming human nature, by spending His life o, 
earth in blessing us with heavenly graces, by surrendering His life {y 
our ransom, and by giving us Himself as our spiritual food and our eter; 
reward. 

Se nascens dedit socium 
Convescens in edulium 

Se moriens in pretium 

Se regnans dat in praemium. 


Married life is a mutual giving and sharing, so much so that may 
nowadays tend to regard this as the chief meaning of marriage: the parti 
leave their own parents to cleave to each other; it is a surrender which,: 
be perfect, will entail, at some time or other, self-denial, fortitude, eve 
some suffering; it means obedience on the part of the wife, as in v. 10, aj 
the giving of shelter and protection on the part of the husband. For th 

_ happy adjustment of all these claims upon each other, a mutual charity i 
Christ Our Lord is the only safeguard. The ancient Sarum rite still us 
in our English marriage service admirably expresses, in the plighting q 
troth, this notion of complete self-deliverance of each party into the ay 
of the other. 

iv. That He might sanctify it. The chief benefit which the parties she 
and give to each other is everything which contributes to their sanctifig 
tion. In mixed marriages it is certain that the Catholic party is bound: 
procure, by all prudent means, the conversion of the non-Catholic: “fi 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing wife’’ (I Cor. vii, 
In all marriages it is their duty to ward off the occasion of sin from a 
other, particularly in rendering the debt which has been contracted; 
facilitate the practice of religious duties; in a word, to help each other! 
grow in nearness to God. 

Thus, hand in hand through this world, they will together reach eters 
life. St. John, in describing the vision of the human race meeting! 
Saviour in the final consummation of all things, could discover no mi 
apposite illustration than this: ‘‘I John saw the holy city, the new Jerusaley 
coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned | 
her husband . . .”” (Apoc. xxi, 2). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE INTERPRETATION OF JOHN I, 13, Witit REFERENCE TO THE VirG! 
BirTH 


In a recent review of The Virgin Birth in History and Faith (Tablt,! 
Feb., 1943), the reviewer states: ‘“We are convinced by his argument t 
the reading, well attested for the second century, according to which! 
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John in his prologue explicitly teaches the Virginal Conception . . . is 
the true reading.” 

1. This seems the more logical reading, if not the better authenticated. 
If they are born of God, how can they be said to receive power to become 
sons of God? 

2, We who believe in His name are, in fact, born ex sanguinibus, etc. 

3. If the true reading is ‘‘ex Deo natus est (Christus) . . .” then “‘Ver- 
bum Caro factum est’ follows naturally and completes the sense. 

LIVERPOLITANUS. 


REPLY 


There can be no doubt that the (in more senses than one) singular 
reading egennéthé in place of the plural egennéthésan (so that the passage would 
run: “qui non ex sanguinibus . . . na/us est) is an attractive one, and that, 
| if its authenticity were once admitted, John. i, 13, would be a notable proof- 
f passage in support of the doctrine of our Lord’s virginal conception and 


. -P bith, Unfortunately the manuscript evidence for this reading is lamen- 


tubly deficient. It is only found in one manuscript (4) of the Old Latin 
Version, which reads gui natus est. There is also some degree of support 
‘Jin the Fathers (Justin, Tertullian, Irenaeus . . . for which reference may 
'[ be given to Pere Lagrange’s S. Jean, pp. 16 ff.), and a few modern writers 
(Resch in Aassercanonische Paralleltexte, Blass in Philology of the Gospels, Burney 
in Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel), in addition to the author of the 
work cited in the question, have accepted the singular construction. From 
the standpoint of textual criticism it is, however, hard to resist Lagrange’s 
comment: ‘“La legon de Tertullicn et d’Irénée ne peut assurément se 
}présenter cn vertu de la tradition manuscrite comme une legon originale” 
(p. 18). 

There remain arguments of the type presented in the question. The 
most serious is, undoubtedly, that St. John would be unlikely to enter 
into such detail to prove that the supernatural, spiritual rebirth (or regenera- 
J tion) of the faithful was not according to the manner of ordinary human 
J rclations between man and woman, whereas he would be more likely to 
J stress such details in distinguishing a supernatural, physical birth from a 
} mtural birth. Yet, apart from the decisive witness of the manuscripts, the 
answer is that, as the evidence of the First Epistle proves, St. John was 
concerned to lay all possible emphasis upon the spiritual rebirth of the 
ithful. Nor is it true to say that, if the reading in the singular were ex- 
cluded, St. John would seem to ignore the Virgin Birth. He could, as 
lagrange maintains, have taken the doctrine for granted, without attempting 
to reproduce in his Gospel the data given by St. Luke. 

As regards query No. 1, the answer is, surely, that the two phrases: 
N (dedit eis potestatem) filios Dei fieri and qui . . . ex Deo nati sunt are to be taken 
together, as are the verses which contain them. Verse 12 comprises the 
statement that power was divinely given to men to become the sons of 
God; v. 13 explains, largely by the method of exclusion, the manner of 
this supernatural birth. Some writers have attempted with St. Thomas 
to paraphrase or gloss the first of these two verses: Dedit cis, gui eum 
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. . . . =~4yr . - . 
receperunt, potestatem, édest infusionem gratiae, filtos Dei fieri, bene operang possibl 
et gloriam acquirendo. ‘To this, as Lagrange notes, there is one lethal obje: xviii, 1 
tion: ‘On ne devient pas enfant de Dieu quand on l’est déja”’! feproo 
On No. 2, the reference is, of course, to man’s spiritual regeneration f the chi 
not to the physical conditions of merely human procreation. (iii 
On No. 3, this is largely a matter of opinion. In either case, Verbm§ exister 
caro factum est comes as the crown and the climax of St. John’s prologue, | py its 
J. M. T.B. stands 
first p 
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curandi, ct etiam temporali eorum bono providendi. 

Canon 1372, §2: Non modo parentibus ad normam can. 1113, sed 
ctiam omnibus qui corum locum tenent, ius et gravissimum officium ey 
curandi christianam liberorum educationem. 

Canon 467, §1: Debet parochus . . . suas oves cognoscere et errant 
prudenter corrigere . . . maximam curam adhibere in catholica puerorun 
institutione. 

(i.) Our correspondent, a school-teacher, asks for the considered opinion 
of ecclesiastical authority on this question. This we cannot give, needles 
to say, but we can attempt to indicate and reconcile the apparently con 
flicting rights and duties of individuals in the matter. For, on the on 
hand, it seems that children who culpably miss Mass are being forced ti 
contess a sin, even publicly in some cases, which they are under no oblige 


































tion to mention except in the confessional. On the other hand, the person 
in charge of their religious education have the right and the duty—jus ef prece 
eravissimum officium—of seeing that those under their care are educatedf mini 
as Christians; which means, amongst other things, the right and the dut the U 
of securing their attendance at Mass on Sundays, and therefore of questioning if it 
them about it. relat 
(ii.) It is beyond dispute that the obligation of seeing that a child heas 
Mass on Sunday is primarily and immediately the parents’, and there is 1 
violation of the child’s right in being questioned on the subject by the 
parent. If parents are negligent, it is the right and duty of the parish 
priest, representing the Church, to correct them. ‘‘This should be dost 
not in a merely theoretical and general way, but with practical and speci idor 
application . . . and with indication of the methods best adapted ..."J . 
Moreover, the parish priest is well within his right in dealing directh} san 
with the children, but the order of charity should be observed, as far 4 
1 Divini Iilins. C.T.S. (new) tr. p.35. ti (iti‘é‘ sé!!! hot! 
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possible, by ptivate monition first, as Our Lord teaches us in Matt. 
wiii, 15; the same order should be observed, in the degree and mode of 
reptoof, whenever it appears that the real sinner is the parent rather than 
the child, which is nearly always the case when young children miss Mass. 

(iii.) We are reminded in the same encyclical that the school owes its 
existence to the initiative of the family and of the Church, and that it is 
by its very nature subsidiary and complementary to them. The teacher 
stands in loco parentis, and in the reasonable use of his powers acts, in the 
first place, as the parental delegate in questioning children about their 
religious duties; the delegation is implied in the fact that parents entrust 
their children to him. He acts, in the second place, as the delegate of the 
patish priest, and it is precisely as such that he rightly admonishes children 
about their attendance at Mass, even though negligent parents may, per- 
haps, resent it. The degree and mode of his action is ruled by the order 
of charity, exactly as it is in the case of the parish priest himself. 

liv.) As is evident, the above analysis of the respective rights and duties 
of child, parent, teacher and priest is highly theoretical, but we believe it 
iscorrect. In practice, obviously, many difficulties will arise. It will often 
be practically impossible, owing to the numbers involved, strictly to observe 
the order of charity; or to discern the children who miss Mass through 
their parents’ fault rather than their own; or to pay due regard to the desires 
and susceptibilities of different kinds of parents. The decision on the best 
practice to be observed in a given school must, in our view, be that of the 
parish priest, who is bidden by canon 1372, §2, to act “‘prudently” in 
correcting his straying flock. The teacher will usually have no difficulty 
in accepting the decision, particularly if it absolves him from making any 
inquisition at all. If the parish priest’s decision or direction conflicts with 
the teacher’s own conscience, his remedy is in recourse to the Ordinary. 


SUPPLYING OmitTED BApTisMAL CEREMONIES 


What are the reasons underlying the law that the ceremonies and prayers 
preceding baptism must be supplied, since baptism has already been ad- 
ministered? Is the baptised infant still, so to speak, in the possession of 
the unclean spirit? Why should the child be asked, through its sponsors, 
if it wishes to be baptised? Why do the sponsors not contract spiritual 
relationship? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


 Rituale Romanum, Tit. ii, cap. v, ‘Ordo Supplendi Omissa’’: . . . ut 
idoneus sit frui gratia baptismi tui, quem suscepit, salis percepta medicina 
. . ut discedas ab hoc plasmate Dei N., quod Dominus noster ad templum 
sanctum suum vocare dignatus est, ut fieret templum Dei vivi. 
i. The obligation of supplying the omitted ceremonies is formulated 
both in the Ritual and in canon 759, §3, and is usually considered a grave 
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one. By comparing the ‘Ordo Supplendi Omissa™ in cap. v with the {ij 
rite in cap. ii, it will be seen that many of the phrases are slightly alter) 




















to meet the situation when the ceremonial rites alone are being admin {fz 
tered to a child already baptised. Some of these are noted in the full tix may I si 
contained in our Ordo Administrandi, which is based on an earlier recensinf 
of the Roman Ritual. Thus ‘‘fiat”’ is altered to “‘fieret’’, reducing its for 
to accompany the preceding words instead of being related to the word 
“ut discedas’’. Many rituals are in circulation and our correspondent my 
have one which contains the vivid anachronism “‘Vis baptizari?’’; all thoe} Can 
we have consulted omit these words, and our Ordo Administrandi contains ¢ tame 
a footnote to that effect. determi 
One explanation for the retention in substance of all the preceding An 
ceremonies may be that we have here, as it were, a dramatic representation} though 
which, by a kind of ritual fiction, imagines the child to be unbaptised for} the ob! 
the purpose of receiving blessings which normally precede baptism. Itis} of the 
somewhat on these lines that many writers explain the exequial absolution} ghall b 
prayers of the Libera: the dead person is, in fact, already judged by God, means 
but the prayers dramatically imply that he is awaiting judgement. fruit is 
This explanation is unsatisfactory, since the Church has provided af De Sac 
formula which definitely assumes that the child is already baptised. Ifth} Th 
Church desired to eliminate the force of the exorcisms, it could have been} p, 310 
effected by introducing the word ‘“‘dudum” in the appropriate places, asf even \ 
has been done in the second prayer of the “Ordo Supplendi Omiss’f decisic 
before the words ‘“‘rudimenta fidei’’. It is equally unsatisfactory to argu theless 
that there is nothing manifestly inappropriate in exorcizing a baptised Mass. 
person, since the exorcisms of the Pontifical may be applied to such. To tion is 






suppose that every candidate for baptism is “possessed” by the devi, 
whatever meaning we give to this notion in the Pontifical, is a gross e- 
aggeration. Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1928, p. 155, and the series 
articles in that year explaining the baptismal ceremonies. 

The correct explanation, it would seem, is that given by St. Thoma 


effect. 

















in UI, 71, 3, ad. 3: “*. . . dispositio sufficiens ad suscipiendam gratiam W 
baptismalem est fides et intentio, vel propria eius qui baptizatur, si si procu 
adultus, vel ipsius Ecclesiae, si sit parvulus. Ea vero quae aguntur in 
exorcismo ordinantur ad removendum impedimenta; et ideo sine co potes 
aliquis consequi effectum baptismi: non tamen sunt huiusmodi praeter 
mittenda, nisi in necessitatis articulo: et tunc cessante periculo, deberi 
suppleri, ut servetur uniformitas in baptismo. Nec frustra supplentur pos 
baptismum, quia sicut impeditur effectus baptismi antequam percipiatu;} ¢ 
ita potest impediri postquam fuerit perceptus.”’ As we all unhappily knov,} jyio 
we remain liable to the external influence of evil spirits even after baptist, } 4 ., 
and the internal inclination to sin also remains; these are impediment}  ¢ 
to the use of grace of our baptism, and the effect intended by the Church} oi 
in the exorcisms and other baptismal rites is to remove them. I 





ii. The notion of spiritual paternity in the sponsor is necessarily attached 
to baptismal regeneration, the effect of which is distinct from the effect 0 
the accompanying rites conveniently described as “‘sacramentals”. Accotd: 
ingly, as stated in canon 762, §z, the sponsor who intervenes at the cert 
monies alone—styled in some rituals sponsor catechesis—contracts no spititut 
relationship. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Requiem Mass APPLIED YO SHE LIVING 


If] am asked to say Mass for a special intention, or for someone living, 
may [say itin black? (A. P. J.) 


REPLY 


Canon 883: Praesumitur oblatorem petiisse solam Missae applicationem ; 
si tamen oblator expresse aliquas circumstantias in Missae celebratione 
determinaverit, sacerdos eleemosynam acceptans cius voluntati stare debet. 

An affirmative reply, S.R.C., 13 October, 1856, is sometimes quoted, 
af though it is not in the Decreta Authentica, but there can be no doubt that 
the obligation is satisfied by applying the Mass, no matter what the text 
of the Proper may be, unless the donor has expressly stipulated that it 
al be of a particular kind. The reason is that saying Mass for someone 
means applying the ministerial fruit for the intention desired, and this 
fruit is the same no matter in what rite the Mass may be said. Thus Cappello, 
De Sacramentis (1938), n. 690, ad. 3, and all the writers. 

The question is similar to that answered in this journal, 1937, XIII, 
p.310, which justified not reciting a Requiem Mass for a deceased person, 
even when the rubrics permitted the M/ssa Quotidiana de Requie. The 
decision there quoted, 13 June, 1899, n. 4031, ad. 4, mentioned never- 
theless that it was more advisable, wherever possible, to say the Requiem 
Mass. We think the same applies to the kind of Mass said when the inten- 
tion is known to be for a living person, but there is no strict rule to that 
effect. 


PROCURATORS AND ADVOCA'TES 


What are the qualifications required by law for the appointment of a 
procurator or advocate in the ecclestiastical trial of a marriage case? (C. P.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1657, §1: Procurator et advocatus esse debent catholici, aetate 
maiores, bonae famae; acatholicus non admittitur, nisi per exceptionem et 
ex necessitate. 

{2: Advocatus debet praeterea esse doctor vel alioqui vere peritus, 
saltem in iure canonico. 

Instr. S.C. Sacram., 15 August, 1936, art. 48: 

§2z: Advocatus sit oportet praeterea doctor saltem in iure canonico 

(Cfr. canon 1657, §2) et per triennium tirocinium laudabiliter exer- 

cuerit; quod valde optandum est ut fecerit apud Tribunal S.R. Rotae. 

{3: Procurator sit oportet in iure canonico saltem prolyta et per 
annum tirocinium, de quo in §2, laudabiliter expleverit. 
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Various qualifications are required in the context of the above ty, 
quotations. Our comment is restricted to the qualifications of these perso 
from the point of view of their knowledge of canon law, since the Instrue. 
tion in art. 48 appears in two respects to be more exacting than canoy 
1657 of the Code: it requires a degree in canon law anda period of previous 






































































experience in this legal business, whereas the Code merely enacts thy} INSTR 
these persons shall be “truly skilled in canon law. DA 

We think the two texts can easily be harmonized by recalling the style Qu 
in which many of the laws and directions of the Holy See are expressed DE 
Thus, in the dispensation from the Eucharistic fast which we enjoy af Diu 
present, it is stated that the communicant must be fasting for four hour, necessil 
or at least for three hours: the stricter reckoning is the desirable one, by compel 
it is not a sine qua non. Having in mind, no doubt, the well-known propen-| Revini 
sities of the moral theologians, the legislator is aware that, if the time wer} yevoce! 
put simply as three hours, we houkd all say that, morally speaking, a period} menta 
of two hours suffices. Codici 

The same must be said about the qualitications of procurators and} fcem 
advocates in ecclesiastical trials: it is greatly to be desired, and where} sescrv: 
possible secured, that they shall have degrees and previous experienx§ Ete 
but the s/ne qua non is that they shall be truly skilled in canon law. Thi} teserv: 
interpretation is supported by art. 21 of the Instruction which deals inf curent 
general with all the personnel of the tribunal: ‘‘Attenta harum causarum} Datari 
gravitate necnon difficultate, tum quoad leges procedurales servandas, tun} ad Be 
quoad intrinsecum causae meritum, Episcoporum est, graviter onerat] toram 
corum conscientia, caute ct diligenter seligere sacerdotes, quorum prudentia quae 
et probitas sit omni exceptione maior, quique laurea vel saltem licentia inf interd 





jure canonico sint praediti, sin minus scientia et experientia iuridica ven 
polleant’’. It is supported also by art. 3 of the rules issued 10 July, 1940 


quoq: 
quaed 




















































































(A.A.S., xxxil, 1940, p. 375), for the re-adjustment of Italian diocesan N 
tribunals. Referring to all the personnel, judges and ministers, of cach f reser 
tribunal, the text endo: ““Curandum erit ut clecti non modo moruin inte F jus q 
gritate praestent, et laurea vel saltem licentia in iure canonico sint praediti, | Rom 
sin minus scientia et experientia iuridica vere polleant, sed tempus quoque } didat 
sufliciens impendere valeant muncribus sibi collatis rite obeundis.”’ ut D: 

In practice there can be no serious difficulty, since both procurator and F esse | 
advocate now need, from art. 48, §4, of the Instruction, the Ordinary’ f perin 
approbation, which will not be given except to persons w ho are sufficienth | mini 
expert. In this respect, as regards the procurator at least, the Instruction E 
is more strict than canon 1658, §2, which states that the Ordinary’s appro | norn 
bation is not required. If the explanation we have offered above is not } habit 
acceptable, and the qualifications enumerated in art. 48 of the Instruction > rum 
are to be regarded as strictly necessary in the common law, it must be } appr 
held that the Ordinary either enjoys an indult, or is using the powers given J oppe 
him in canon 81, whenever a procurator or advocate is approved who, f man 
though sufficiently expert, does not possess all the other qualifications } telig 
For it may be observed, from art. 48, §1, and canon 1657, §1, that, where } Ape 
necessary and by way of an exception, even a non-Catholic (who pre | est 
sumably lacks canonical degrees) may be appointed to cither of thes | Sun 
offices. nor 








E. J. M. 
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Nog (1) DATARIA APOSTOLICA 

10us 

the f INSTRUCTIO. DE OBSERVANDIS A REVMIS ORDINARIIS QUUM AB APOSTOLICA 
DATARIA COLLATIONEM PETANT BENEFICIORUM NON CONSISTORIALIUM, 
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style QUAE AD NORMAM IURIS APOSTOLICAE SEDI SINT RESERVATA VEL 
sed, DEVOLUTA (1.1.S., xxxiv, 1942, Pp. 113). 
y a Diuturnus rerum usus vitandarumque quarundam consuetudinum 


Us, F necessitas, quas sensim irrepsisse atque adeo postremis annis invaluisse 
but compertum est, Datariam Apostolicam edocuerunt opus omnino esse ut 
pen-f Revmis Curiis Episcopalibus opportunae tradantur normae, praeceptaque 
vet} revocentur, quibus apte atque ad rem accommodate testimonialia docu- 
tid} menta ipsae Curiae instruant, quum locorum Ordinarii in necessitate, ¢ 
Codicis praescripto, sc constitutos videant, recursum ad Summum Ponti- 
anf fcem habendi, ut Beneficiorum non Consistorialium, quae Sanctac Sedi 
het} rescrvata sint aut devoluta, collationem consequantur. 
net, Etenim qui in illud pro officii munere incumbunt ut nominationes ad 
This} teservata aut ad devoluta Beneficia, Pontificis Summi iussu ac nomine, 
Sit} curent, id passim dolendum reperiunt, non modo supplices libellos ad 
tun f Datariam Apostolicam missos, destitutos frequenter esse tum noscendis 
tum} ad Beneficiorum intelligendam naturam, tum documentis quae candida- 
rai} torum examina exequenda vel revisenda spectent, tum iis demum universis, 
nti quae Bullis Apostolicis rite edendis opus sint, ex quibus Bullis nonnulla 
anf interdum particularia iura gigni compertum est; verum ¢tiam maioris 
ver quoque momenti, et quae ad ipsum Pontificis Maximi ius pertineant, 
940 f quaedam crebro propagari ct diffundi. 
san Nam inter dioecesanas Curias non raro fit, ut oblivioni data Pontificiae 
ach f reservationis essentia ac natura, quae in co est, ut uni Summo Pontifici 
nte- F jus quaedam Beneficia libere conferendi competat, faciliore quadam ratione 
lit, | Romanum ipsae Pontificem adeant, Illus libertatem ad unius certi can- 
que} didati nominationem circumscribentes; immo co etiam aliquando deveniant 
ut Datariam Apostolicam de hoc tantum commoneant, nominationem iam 
and F esse factam, ideoque in nominati favorem Apostolicas Bullas mitti petant, 
ys} perinde ac si de Beneficio ab Ordinario conferendo, et per Sanctae Sedis 
itl | ministerium solummodo expediendo res sit. 
101 His incommodis ut congruum afferatur remedium, has quae sequuntur 
0: } normas et instructiones Apostolica Dataria edendas existimavit; easque, 
not fF habita prius sententia Patrum Datariae Apostolicae Theologorum, alio- 
ion} rumque praeterea in re canonica apprime peritorum, Summi Pontificis 
be approbationi submisit. Cum autem Beatissimus Pater, illas non tantum ut 
veh } opportunas laudaverit, sed ut utiles probaverit, Suprema Auctoritate Sua 
ho, mandavit ut, typis editae, ad singulas Curias mittantur casque unaquacque 
ms F tcligiose servet; quod illud importat ut, quotiescumque cum Dataria 
ett} Apostolica, quae eiusdem Sanctae Sedis proprium et peculiare Dicasterium 
ef est iis in omnibus quae ad beneficiorum non consistorialium collationem 
ec | Summo Pontifici reservatorum aut devolutorum spectant, Curiae agant, 
hormis ipsis semper ac fideliter inhaereant. 
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; 4.—! 
MAE ; ‘ 
NorMAE cibus int 
: ee — . . His | 
Quaedam in primis opportune praemittenda censentur: , 
aha Ve a nem i . . Sas ut quot! 
1.—Reservationes Apostolicae, etsi a Codice I. C. ad tenuiorem nung. Sedi re 
tum redactae sunt, tamen post promulgatum cundem Codicem Leg alta 
Universalem constituunt; id est, quae non certis tantum et definitis region. nibs ( 
bus, uti antea, circumscriptae sint, sed totam omnino Ecclesiam ample. ween 
tantur, salvo legitimo iure particulari. wore | 
2.—Apostolicae reservationi, liberac scilicet Summi Pontificis collation, a 
omnia et singula beneficia subiiciuntur de quibus in canonibus 396, (raf ‘ ink 


1435” Codicis Iuris Canonici. 
3.—Ad Sanctam Sedem devolvuntur, ideoque a solo Pontifice Maxim = 

conferri possunt, ea omnia beneficia quorum collatio spectat quidem ai 

Ordinarios, sed tempore utili, nempe “‘intra semestre ab habita certa vac. 

tionis notitia’’, ad normam can. 1432, §3, effecta non sit, nisi peculiaris 

locorum atque personarum adiuncta, prudenti Ordinarii iudicio, si quando 

de beneficio paroeciali agatur, collationem differendam suadeant ad norman 

can. 458. De devolutione vero beneficiorum sine cura animarum cf, 

interpretationem can. 1432, §3, apud Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XM, 

1920, pP. §77- 


1Can. 396, §1: “Collatio dignitatum tum in Capitulis Cathedralibus tum in Colk- 
gialibus Sedi Apostolicae reservatur.” 

2 Can. 1435, §1: “(praeter omnia beneficia consistorialia ct omnes dignitates Ecck. 
siarum Cathedralium et Collegiatarum ad normam can. 396, §1) sunt reservata Sedi Apo- 
stolicae quanquam vacanti, sola beneficia quae infra memorantur: 

1° omnia beneficia, etiam curata, quae vacaverint per obitum, promotionem, tenus | 4U° #! 
tiationem vel translationem S. R. E. Cardinalium, Legatorum Romani Pontificis, Officia: 3 
lium Maiorum SS. Congregationum, Tribunalium et Officiorum Romanae Curiae ¢t 
Familiarium, etiam honoris tantum, Summi Pontificis tempore vacationis beneficii; 

2° quae fundata extra Romanam Curiam, vacaverint per beneficiarii obitum in ips 
Urbe; 

3° quae invalide ob simoniae vitium collata fuerint; 

4° denique beneficia quibus Romanus Pontifex, per se vel per suum delegatum, manus 
apposuerit his qui sequuntur modis: si electionem ad beneficium irritam declaraverit, vel 
vetuerit electores ad electionem procedere; si renuntiationem admiserit; si beneficiarium 
promoverit, transtulerit, bencficio privaverit; si beneficium in commendam dederit.” 

Can. 1435, §2: “‘at nunquam sunt reservata, nisi id expresse dicatur, beneficia m:- 
nualia, aut iurispatronatus laicalis vel mixti.” 

Ex hoc §2 consequitur: 4. 

beneficia ‘urispatronatus ecclesiastici esse omnibus reservationibus obnoxia; ! idest 

beneficia manualia aut zarispatronatus laicalis vel mixti, etiam quae ad normam can. 14§: 
conferuntur per e/ectiones ac praesentationes populares, licet paroccialia sint, per se non subi | SUN 
cere reservationibus Apostolicis ; 5 

et dicta beneficia (manualia, iurispatronatus laicalis vel mixti, et etiam ea quae pet 
electiones populares conferantur) ‘vnc tantum esse reservata cum exptesse id statuatut, 
nimirum si ex. gr. fundator beneficii de consensu Ordinarii Loci declaraverit in limine 
fundationis beneficium subesse Apostolicis reservationibus; itemque si Romanus Pontifex 
in casu particulari, suprema qua pollet potestate, decreverit beneficium aliquod ess 
reservatum, derogans in totum vel in partem iuri patronatus, et illa sibi expresse reservavetit; 


derogans in totum si Romanus Pontifex collationem beneficii sibi modo explicito reset- ( 
vaverit, sine ula praesentatione vel electione ex parte patroni; in partem, si Romanus Pontifex 
institutionem canonicam tantum sibi reservaverit, praevia praesentatione vel electione ab iis grey 
facienda, vel facta, ad quos pertinent, ut communiter accidit quando ex. gr. Romanus ind 


Pontifex ad aliud beneficium incompatibile promovect vel transfert beneficiarium qu 
beneficium possideat iurispatronatus laicalis vel mixti vel electionis popularis. 
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4.—Beneticia Sedi Apostolicae quomodocumque teservata ab interio- 
tibus invalide conferuntur (can. 1434). 

His praemissis, Revihi locorum Ordinarii suas monere Curias rogantur 
ut quoties a Summo Pontifice impetrare collationem beneficiorum Sanctae 


NB Cedi reservatorum aut devolutorum velint, ad Antistitem Maximum ex- 


ben pressam, petitionem mittant per litteras testimoniales /atine conscriptas et a 
a F Rewmis Ordinariis subsignatas: quae litterae, ut secure ad Pontificem Summum 
ke perveniant et sine mora expediantur, ad Emhum Cardinalem S. R. E. Da- 
-—f urium (Palazzo della Dataria, Roma, via della Dataria, 94) mittendae 
mt erunt. , 
* In huiusmodi litteris haec quae sequuntur contineri et patefieri debent: 
my 1.—(a) nomen et natura beneficii vacantis; 
af (4) an illud sit dignitas (primi ordinis, an secundi vel tertii, etc.); 
. (¢) an sit simplex Canonicatus aut aliud beneficium chorale vel 
i etiam non chorale, et quo nomine appelletur; 
do (¢) an curam animarum adnexam habeat; quonam sub titulo aut 
om quonam Sancto Patrono vocetur; et utrum erectum existat in 
f Urbe an alio in loco; 
4 (e) utrum beneficium sit liberae an necessariae collationis, idest an 
conferri debeat electione aut pracsentatione praevia, et a quo 
‘ peragenda; 
le (f) an subiiciatur iuri patronatus; et an hoc sit ecclesiasticum, laicale 
~ vel mixtum. 
cle. 
- 2,—Quonam ex tempore beneficium vacet, scilicet quo die, quo mense, 
i # quo anno beneficium vacans factum sit. 
cit 3.—Modus vacationis quis sit: 
i (2) an per mortem; et utrum per mortem in ipsa Urbe (cfr. can. 
ms 1435, §1, n. 2), an extra Urbem; 
(6) num per renuntiationem, eamque factam in manus Ordinarii an 
Papae; 
id (c) utrum per promotionem an per translationem, et utrum promo- 
me tio vel translatio peracta fuerit ab Ordinario an a Romano 
Pontifice; 
= (d) utrum per privationem factam ab Ordinario, an a Papa. 


4.—Quinam sit annuus beneficii reditus, et utrum certus an incertus: 
ei] idest: una cum distributionibus si agatur de beneficio chorali, vel una 
i | cum incertis si agatur de beneficio cui animarum cura adnexa sit. 

j—(a) nomen et cognomen candidati vel candidatorum eorumque 


a parentum; 

() locus et dies nativitatis ; 

or (c) curriculum vitae, studia peracta, tituli academici, mores, animi 
se indoles, officia exercita et servitia praestita. 

it; 

13 6.—An candidatus possideat aliud beneficium et cuiusnam naturae. 

cx 7—An candidatus pertinuerit ad aliquem Ordinem Religiosum, Con- 


gtegationem aut Institutum; an rite dimissus fuerit vel saecularizationis 
ii } Mdultum obtinuerit et quando; an alicui Dioecesi sit incardinatus. Hac 
de re accurate significandum erit quis sit Ordo, quae Congregatio, quod 
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Institutum cui candidatus adscriptus fuerit, an in is vota petpetua nunc, 
























































































































judice: 
parit, et quis horum exitus; ac praeterea declarandum, an in tis vota salten a 
temporaria, aut iusiurandum perseverantiae aut alias promissiones 4j 13 
normam Constitutionum illius Ordinis, Congregationis vel Instituti emiseri, rum 
et an ab iisdem legitime dispensatus sit, si per sex integros annos eisden } dpsting 
ligatus fuerit (can. 642, §2; Pont. Commissio ad Codicis canones authentic} igtibu 
interpretandos, 24 Novembris, 1920; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XU, pertul 
p- 575). taeque 
8.—Quum agatur de beneficio legi concursus obnoxio ad norman direct 
can. 399, §2 et can. 459, §3, n. 4, significetur an concursus fuerit rite indicf abstin 
tus ac legitime habitus. Deinde ad Apostolicam Datariam diligente— conse 
remittantur vota seu suffragia quae singuli candidati consecuti sint, in ii D: 
quae spectant ad scientiam et ad idoneitatem sive absolutam sive tek. 
tivam, tam coniunctim quam distincte, una cum curriculo vitae, ut supta, 
Acta vero concursus asservari debent apud Curiam ut quandocumgy 
Dataria Apostolica petat, mitti possint. 
Ad concursum quod attinet, haec ulterius sedulo sunt attendenda: 
1’ Si agatur de beneficio cum cura animarum, concursus habenduf Prost 
est ad normam Constitutionis Pontificiae Benedicti XIV Cum illud, 1 M 
Decembris, 1742 (in calce Codicis I. C. allegatae), inspectis praesertin L 
numeris:' 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, §7*, et numeris 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, §16* eiusden O 
Constitutionis. B 
2° Si autem agatur de Praebenda Theologali vel Poenitentiaria, comf sysy 
cursus habendus est non solum ad normam Constitutionis Cum i/lud, se M 
etiam ad normam Constitutionis Pastoralis Offcii Benedicti XIN, 19 Maih (p, 1. 
1725; circa quam advertendum est, eam praescribere won sres sed quatm 
examinatores, ac propterea in concursu quatuor quaestiones esse ad solvendun 
proponendas; et si agatur de Canonicatu Theologali, quaestiones praeset 
tim de Theologia Dogmatica et de Sacra Scriptura ¢ esse debere. 
9.—Ut a Sancta Sede dispensatio a lege concursus detur, graves % 
tiones quae Summo Pontifici exponendae sunt requiruntur. 
10.—Quod spectat ad Canonicatum Theologalem aut ad aliud bene 
ficium cai onus incumbat Sacrae Scripiurae populo explicandae, commemoratth | 45) 
praestat, rigore Rescripti ex audientia Ssmi diei 8 Aprilis, 1940 (Acta Apostolic f 
Sedis, Vol. XXXII, p. 163), Lauream vel oatracgme in Re Biblica 1am non en 
requiti; sed coeteris paribus, cum, etiam Doctori in § . Theologia (de quo if * 7 
can. 399, §1) esse praeferendum qui Laurea vel Licentia in Re Biblia 0 
insignitus sit. 
11.—Ut Summus Pontifex, quum agitur de beneficiis legi concursu is 
non subiectis, libere eos eligere possit quos in Domino magis idoneos ¢t aa 
digniores existimet, Revrhae locorum Curiae tenentur nomina suppeditar he 
omnium Sacerdotum qui, vacatione beneficii rite nunciata, supplicem libellum ill) 
miserint ut sibi conferatur; vel, si nemo beneficium optaverit, significar ae 
debent sal/em tria nomina, quatenus fieri possit, inter digniores, ad normal ‘an 
epistolae circularis Datariae Apostolicae diei 11 Novembris, 1930, qué be 
legitur in Actis Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXII, p. 525; quae epistola expres 
hac occasione confirmatur atque uti religiose servanda edicitur. the 
12.—Attamen de quocumque beneficio agatur, et praesertim si 1 ae 
sit de beneficio cum cura animarum, semper necesse est ut Revihi Ord: eve 


narii manifestent quem candidatum coram Deo digniorem ac magis idoneut! 
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iudicent: cuius sententiae Romanus Pontifex, pro sua sapientia et prout in 
Domino expedire iudicet, benigne solet opportunam rationem habere. 

13,—Tandem Revmis Curiis in memoriam revocatur, taxas pro Bul- 
larum Apostolicarum concessione ad obolum Sancti Petri unice atque integre 
destinari, easque ad hoc solummodo exigi, ut consulatur gravissimis necessi- 
atibus in quibus ipsa Sancta Sedes magis magisque in dies versari com- 
pertum est. Quapropter Revmi Ordinarii rogantur ut, in Ecclesiae Sanc- 
weque Sedis bonum, a postulationibus mittendis vel commendandis, eo 
directis ut huiusmodi taxae aut condonentur aut reducantur, reverenter 
abstineant, peculiaribus circumstantiis exceptis, quas, si adsint, pro sua 
conscientia accurate exponant opus est. 

Datum ex Aedibus Datariae Apostolicae, die 1 Ianuarii a. 1942. 

F. Card. Teprscuini, S. R. E. Datarius. 


(ii) SUPREM’”A SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 


PrOSCRIPTIONES LiproruM (44.4.5. 1942, xxiv) 
M. D. Chenu, Une école de théologie: Le Saulchoir (p. 37). 
L. Charlier, Essai sur le probleme théologique (ibid). 
Otto Karber, Gebet, Vorsehung, Wunder (p. 100). 
Buonaiuti, Storia del Cristianesimo (p. 375). 


SUBMISSIONIS NOTIFICATIO. 

M. D. Chenu & L. Charlier laudabiliter se subiecerunt Decreto S. Officii 
( \ 
(p. 148). 
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Last Essays. By Eric Gill. Crown 8vo. Pp. 93. (Jonathan Cape. 55.) 


Eric Git was always clear and outspoken in all that he said; and what 
he said was usually worth saying because it was the result of careful thought 
proceeding from sound principles. Sometimes he seemed to go to ex- 
tremes in his denunciations of the evils of the machine age, and there were 
moments when he clearly found it difficult to suffer fools gladly. But 
there is no note of bitterness or impatience in these nine essays which, 
despite a diversity of titles, have a fundamental unity from the fact that 
they all deal with aspects of human activity, its purpose and conditions, in 
all its forms. Gill maintained that, in the mechanized world of today, 
human labour was becoming more and more subhuman, and indeed in- 
human. Labour has been vilified, the true nature of the artist, the maker, 
has been distorted, and in consequence, social values have been completely 
falsified. Perhaps the key to his thought and teaching is to be found in 
the word ‘“‘giving’—the condition of property, the accompaniment of 
independence, and the assurance of peace. We must remember—‘‘that 
even the love of our fellowmen is no good unless it means giving rather 
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than taking, yielding rather than holding, sharing rather than exclusij 
possession, confederation rather than sovereignty, use rather than profi’ 

One of these essays, ““The Leisure State’, has already appeared jy 
these pages. They are all finely written, and have been beautifully py 
duced with illustrations from drawings by the author. The result is; 
book whose value is in no way to be measured by its size. 


A. B. 


The Early History of St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. } 
Father C. Hart, B.A. Demy 8vo. Pp. 140. (Burns Oates.) 


FATHER Harr has written a book which all Old Boys of St. Cuthbert, 
and many others besides, will welcome and enjoy. The compilation of tk 
story has clearly been a labour of love whose spontaneous charm has crey: 
into every page. 

The school, like so many other Catholic secondary schools, has had: 
chequered career since its foundation in August 1881 by Bishop Chadwic, 
with Father Wickwar as the first Headmaster, to be followed by Fath 
Magill, and then in 1890 by Father H. K. Mann, who ruled the school til 
1917, when he was called to Rome by Pope Benedict XV to become Reet: 
of the Beda. It is a story of early struggles, of debts bravely borne, ci 
courageous foresight, of unstinting yet unobtrusive loyalty, and of dogge 
perseverance crowned as the years went by with high success. In outlix 
it is the story of many a similar school, though St. Cuthbert’s may have tk 
dignity of age. But, in Father Hart’s pages the general story will apps 
less than the unending flow of reminiscence which brings to life so vividi 
even for the stranger, the boys, the masters, and indeed the very atmo: 
phere of former days. The author’s enthusiasm for his subject has « 
infectious quality which triumphs over the printed word and cannot fail 
awaken a response in the reader. Here was a work well done, much of: 
by ‘‘men of little showing’’, a work of immeasurable value to the Churd 
in the North, and a work which has borne splendid fruit if judged b 
nothing more than the names of some of its Old Boys. 

A. B. 


Christianity in England. An Historical Sketch. By C. A. Alington. Dem 
8vo. Pp. 191. (Oxford University Press. 45.) 
Tuis historical survey of the influence of Christianity in this country iss 
well done, so vividly and engagingly written, so full of suggestion, tht 
one can only lament that there is nothing like it suitable for Catholic school 
Dr. Alington was not only a great Head Master; he must also be a gti 
teacher, with the true teacher’s genius for seizing on the significant ant 
throwing it into prominence. In these twenty-two short sketches or chap 
ters, some of them brilliantly cast in dialogue form, he manages to covet! 
remarkable amount of ground, from St. Paul in Athens to the moder 
questions of Social Service, and the growth of ‘“‘Christian Unity”. Th 
dialogues are particularly well done. In ‘“The Concerns of a Pope” Wt 
see something of problems which Pope Gregory the Great might hat 
discussed with Probus his secretary; in “A Dialogue on the Elizabethi 
Settlement’”’ Peterson, Scott-Calvison and Middlemass argue from ther 
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respective sides as Catholic, Puritan and Anglican; while in “‘A Dialogue 
on Christian Social Service’? Clericus and Anticlericus discuss church- 
going, charity and Christianity. 

From the time of the Reformation onwards there is no mention of 
Catholicism in the book, and the treatment of the Reformation itself is 
unsatisfactory enough. It is true that, with some show of gentleness, 
Dr. Alington blandly remarks in his Preface that the “‘inevitable’’ omission 
of any reference to the activities of the Catholic Church since the Reforma- 
tion “must not be taken to imply any doubt of their essential Christianity’. 
This is some consolation, of course, but damns for us a book which in 
many other respects has been admirably conceived and executed. 


A. B. 


The Popes’ New Order. A Systematic Summary. By Philip Hughes. Pp. 
232. (Burns Oates. 95.) 

Js the many books and pamphlets appearing at the moment, forecasting 

the shape of the brave new world which is to rise on the ashes of the old, 

the teaching of the Popes during the last fifty years always occupies a 


fprominent place, even in the writings of non-Catholics. We learn that 


Professor Giordani, a Roman authority on Catholic Action, has recently 
re-edited with a commentary the papal encyclicals of the last nine decades, 
beginning with Quanta Cura and the Syllabus of Pius 1X. Fr. Hughes does 
not go so far back. His book analyses the social teaching of the last four 


‘PPopes covering the years 1878-1941, and, as a contribution to the vast 


question of how we are going to face post-war problems, his work is, for 
many reasons, of outstanding importance. 

For, in the first place, it presents all these papal utterances in systematic 
oder, Even one papal encyclical, especially if printed without headings 
aid sub-divisions, sometimes has a discouraging effect on the reader, 
both from its length and from the portentously solid and compressed 
mture of its contents; the Grail authorities have performed a kind of 
miracle in making the substance of some recent encyclicals look in print 
almost like poetry. But the serious student needs much more than this; 
he wants not one or two documents but all of them, and they are obtain- 
able, for the most part, from the C.T.S. in an English version exactly as 
they appeared. Now, what Fr. Hughes does is to arrange the subject 
| matter under nine main divisions, the first being ‘‘Fundamental Causes of 
World Unrest and the only Real Solution”’ and the last ‘“The International 
Problem”. Under each heading the teaching of the Popes is given in 
chronological order with a commentary explaining the immediate occasion 
of the papal directions, with useful references to contemporary writers, 
and with much other relevant information. If, therefore, one wants to study 
the papal teaching on, for example, the Capitalist System and the Worker, 
the directions of the Popes will be found conveniently assembled in one 
chapter, without the necessity of consulting various collections of Roman 
documents. 

We stated that the texts are already obtainable “‘for the most part”? from 
the C.T.S. For there are many utterances and decisions of undoubted 
importance which have not, so far, appeared in an English version at all. 
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Fr. Hughes has been at particular pains to assemble these as well, and sig, 
it is only the recent custom of the Holy See to issue certain documents ing, 
vernacular, his work has entailed translating the documents from collectiog 
which are not readily available even to students who have a well-stocky 
library at their command. In addition, the author has wisely given i; 


footnote the phrase in its original text whenever the meaning could hei: 


dispute. 
But by far the most valuable feature of the volume is its careful aj 
copious index, with the aid of which one can easily trace the papal teachig] 


on any detail of doctrine. The references give the page of the book and, 


addition, an abbreviated indication of the document in which it occurs, 
If we may make a suggestion for future editions, which will surely 


necessary for keeping the work up to date, it is that the “‘ipsissima vei 


of the Popes, whenever cited in the text, should be printed slightly ing 
so that one may easily distinguish the text from the author’s comments 
or analysis. 


We have made it clear, we hope, that no serious student of sociologgthty 


can afford to be without Fr. Hughes’ work. The clergy especially yj 


value it for the imposing and solid body of truth which it presents in yp) 


useful and attractive a form. It is not easy for our countrymen to appr 
ciate the Catholic outlook that error is an evil, perhaps the greatest of 
the evils which at the present time afflict us. In one of the bidding prays 
of the Good Friday Office, we ask God to protect the world from mg 
kinds of evil-disease, famine, shipwreck, etc. But at the head of the! 
is “ut cunctis mundum purget erroribus”’. 


The Young Christian Workers. By Vincent Rochford. Pp. 82. (Bus 
Oates. 15.) 


Tue Y.C.W. is an organization which groups, trains, assists and represet 


the young workers, so that they may re-christianize the whole of th, 


own lives, the whole of their environment, and the whole mass of thé 
fellow-workers. This is the author’s definition and it is a good one, i 
it stresses the fact that the apostles of the workers must be the work 
themselves. Fr. Rochford has many interesting things to tell us, chit 
from his own experience, of the movement of which he is a recogniz 
leader, particularly with reference to the formula ‘‘See! Judge! Ac 
Youth alone possesses the qualities for saving itself, and it will respos 
to a philosophy which offers some rational explanation of its destin 
provided that it is passionately convinced of its own dignity and wot! 
The description given in an early chapter of the normal industrial st 
roundings which a boy of fourteen meets when leaving school is gt 
enough: the meaningless cruelty of his own fellow-workers, the callos 
indifference of employers, and the lure of cheap amusements. Even thou 
only five per cent of the youths attracted to this movement succeed! 
functioning according to its ideals, the leaven will surely permeate t 
whole. 

Pius XI is alleged to have said that the loss of the working class tot 
Church is the scandal of the nineteenth century; sometimes the version} 
that “‘the Church has lost the working classes”. We have spent 4 lot® 
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loci rime trying to verify this papal utterance. Perhaps it is of the same authen- 
Lf icity as the saying of Pius X that all lay people must not merely hear Mass. 
laff they must say Mass! 

The book is well written and contains references for all the more impor- 
inant statements. It is of a militant character, as indeed is the movement 
itself, alive with enthusiasm for the cause of which Canon Cardijn was the 
prime mover in Belgium. The ‘‘Song’’ or ‘‘Hymn” with which it con- 
dudes appears to be a translation from the French: it is by no means of the 
iNBume literary quality as the rest of the book, which is far and away the 
Brest presentation of the subject we have scen. 


Man: The Forgotten. By F. J. Sheed. Pp. 63. (Sheed & Ward. 15.) 


ine THESE thoughtful reflections on the present condition of Europe and the 


apworld are cetisioned by the Nazi philosophy about human rights. The 
‘Pour points selected for criticism do exhibit this philosophy in action and 
Biey are, for the most part, the considered thesis of the Nazi leaders. The 
ipirst among these Hitlerian ideas is: ‘‘I will create a v iolently active, intrepid, 


“in portal youth before whom the world will shrink back.”’ It may be ques- 


tioned, perhaps, whether even Hitler has so expressed his mind, but there 
(gon be no doubt that this is what he has created: the testimony of Cardinal’ 
eg tlond in the case of Poland is complete proof of it. 

The best pages are those on Law and Freedom, illustrated throughout 
iby the example of a motorist who spurns the “book of words” supplied 
vith a Ford car in order to assert his own freedom to drive the car as he 
pleases. The moral law for the right functioning of human beings is merely 
; the Maker’s instruction, and we e disregard it at our peril. 

Mr. Sheed does not deal specifically with the moral virtue of religion 
inthis pamphlet, but should he ever see his way to do so we feel certain 
that his powers of persuasion and expression w ill find full play in showing 
Put the alleged right of worshipping God in whatever way one pleases is 
“equally illusory, and is in fact largely responsible for the miseries and 
ttoubles of today. 

Se. hm 


f lhe Church of the Eastern Christians. By Nicolas Zernov, D.Phil. Pp. 113. 
(London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1942. 45.) 


if Dr. ZERNov is already known to many readers by his tabloid history of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church in Russia, published in 1937 under the 
Ptitle of Moscow the Third Rome. In his more recent, and slightly longer, 
work he covers a wider field, and the method employed is less exclusively 
historical. He is concerned with the Orthodox Church as a whole (though 
tf even so, the title is misleading, since Orthodoxy is not coterminous with 
42] non-united Eastern Christendom), and much of his scanty space is 
devoted to questions of theology and liturgy. 

His introduction, entitled “The Necessity of Unity’, sets out his con- 
tention that, in times such as the present, when C atholics, Orthodox and 
Protestants alike have had to suffer martyrdom for their beliefs, there is 
need for a new type of book to describe one religious body to another, 
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and such a book must be written neither in a spirit of controversy nor, 
lines of pure scholarship. ‘‘We need books which presuppose the desig 
for unity and are based on the realization that both intellectual and moq) 
efforts are indispensable, if we are ever to reach this ultimate goal” (p. 5) 
The present book is written by one who, himself an Eastern Christian, hy 
lived for some years in the West and is familiar with its institutions, 

Part I, headed ‘“The Recognition of Kinship’’, is an account of th 
Orthodox Church, for the most part as it is at the present day. The shor 
chapter on the Schism admits grave faults on both sides, while for a Catholy 
it recalls at times the plaintive remark of Newman’s lion in The Prey 
Position of Catholics: “‘Lions would have fared better, had lions been th 
artists.” The chapter that follows is a study of the autocephalous bodi¢ 
making up the 130 millions here claimed for Orthodoxy. (Surely tk 
estimate for Eastern Christians who are neither Orthodox nor members cf? 
the various sects, such as the Old Believers, is far too low? It is given, 
not more than five millions, whereas our Uniates alone claim a total thy 
exceeds eight millions.) ‘The Worship of the Eastern Church”? is perhay 
the most attractive section of the book, and gives a clear impression ¢ 
an Orthodox Christian’s mind when he makes his way to church, ar 
takes part in the Holy Liturgy. The same clarity is not always manifesti: 
the later chapters on the Eucharist, the other sacraments, and the doctria/ 
teaching of the Orthodox Church, and some of the attempted contns 
between Eastern and Western modes of approach to these matters appe 
to be forced. At times, however, the contrast is well defined, as in th 
statement on Holy Orders that: “Ordination administered by a propei 
ordained Bishop, but without the participation of the congregation, is 1 
and void’ in the judgement of Orthodox theologians (p. 43). 

Part II, on “‘The Prospect of Unity’’, is, in part, a history of relatio: 
between the Orthodox and Anglican bodies, special attention being give 
to the efforts made by the Non-Jurors in 1716, and later years, to briaj 
about a rapprochement. In the chapter on ‘The Present: Contacts ati 
Cleavages”’, Dr. Zernov summarizes the history of Anglo-Orthodo 
reunion projects in the twentieth century, and draws the conclusions th 
the initiative has, so far, come mainly from the Anglican side, that “i 
spite of negotiations spread over 400 years between the Anglicans and ts 
Rastern Orthodox, no agreement has been reached even on what are th 
main causes of their disunity” (p. 93), and that in addition to the lack « 
agreement on doctrine, “‘national, political and social problems have bet 
equally important” in frustrating attempts at union. Chapter X, entitle 

‘The Gap: Points of Variance’’, refers to the Fi/iogue controvets, 
the problem of the Anglican articles of religion, and, not least, tl 

“receptionist”? view of the Eucharist among Anglicans, as the chief poi 
that Eastern Christians wish to raise, “‘and without knowing the answe! 
they cannot wholeheartedly join in the sacramental life of the Anglicat 
Church” (p. 100). There are, in Dr. Zernov’s opinion, three main obstack 
to any fusion of Anglicanism and Orthodoxy, namely, the spiritual apath 
of Church members, ‘‘the internal constitutions of both Churches, whi¢ 
ill suited them for the new life in organic fellowship with each other 
(p. 103), and the lack of any organization that might effectively brit 
about reunion. On the whole, then, Dr. Zernov’s chapters do not ¢ 
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courage any excess of optimism, such as even Catholic writers have been 
known to display somewhat incautiously, regarding the immediate pros- 
pects of union between the Anglicans and the Orthodox. Readers of the 
ate Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s books on the Eastern Churches may well 
continue to find them, twenty years after the author’s much lamented 
death, still the best and most realistic studies of both the difficulties and the 
ptospects. They prove conclusively that the one real solution of Eastern 
disunity lies in the return of the dissident Eastern bodies to the unity of the 
faith. Dr. Zernov’s book is a sincere attempt to envisage a partial and 
F imperfect solution of one aspect of the problem, but it is to be regretted 
that the question of union with the greatest of all the patriarchates has 
een almost wholly ignored. ‘‘For it was not on the bishops of Cerularius’s 
schism that Christ built his Church”? (Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern Churches, 
p. 126). j. M. T. B. 


Phe Final Victory. The Present World Conflict Considered from the 
Standpoint of Christian Theology. By Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. 
Edited with a Foreword by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. 
Pp. 100. (Burns Oates. 25. 6d.; 35. 6d.) 

“i Herz is a volume of the “‘Present Problem Series’? which we confidently re- 
commend. A talent for clear expression, a gift for historical synthesis, and a 
firm grasp of sound. theological principles—these are the qualities which 
equip Dom Aelred Graham eminently for the task of showing men how 
they should look upon this world conflict with Christian eyes. The first 
ction of Dom Aelred’s meditation, which reviews The Past, points to 
Christianity, supra-historical though it is, as embedded in world history 
and shaping it to God’s eternal purposes; no student of the fortunes of 
mmanity can afford to neglect Him who has been set as a sign for the 
all or resurrection of men. The history of mankind in its truest sense is the 
record of men’s response to the ever-present teaching and redemptive work 
Jof Christ; it is the story of the measure in which they have availed them- 
| selves of the means so offered of freeing themselves from the self-centredness 
{2 which sin properly consists. Today we are reaping the unhappy fruits 
‘fof an attempted ‘‘reformation’”’ of Christ’s Church which, for all the good- 
Pil which may have animated some of its initiators, succeeded only in 
unchaining human forces which are still out of control. In considering 
the three “ideologies”, communism, fascism, and democracy, which are 
fow contending for supremacy, the author is wisely discriminating in his 
estimate of the merits of democracy: ‘‘Materialism, common alike, though 
in different forms, to communism and naziism, leaves no room for free- 
_pPdom.... Democracy, on the other hand, in taking account of human 
[iteedom, preserves two values of supreme importance: it provides safe- 
guards against tyranny and it allows a man to worship God according to 
his conscience.... Not that these qualities make the democracy in 
question ‘Christian’ . . . but they permit of Christianity; even more, they 
present themselves as material that can be converted to Christ. Which is 
fot true, or true only after much qualification, of communism; and is not 
tue at all of naziism.’’ Dom Aelred’s meditation upon The Present brings 
him to confront the anguishing problems that trouble the Christian 
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conscience during this war. Is our cause just? No ordinary citizen need}. 
in any doubt. Yet the pacifist position receives understanding, if firm, 
treatment. The author has some valuable pages on Christian patriotism, 
which is shown to be not incompatible with Christian charity towards oy; 
enemies. Above all we recommend Dom <Aelred’s frank approach to the 
problem of evil, the solution of which he finds, not in any refusal to acknov. 
ledge its gravity, but ina deeper under standing of the mystery of redemption, 
The author concludes his essay by outlining his hopes for The Future, this 
part of his meditation taking the convenient form of a useful commentay 
upon the Pope’s Five Peace Points, and upon the five economic standards 
recommended inthe famous joint letter to The Times of 21 December, 
1940. He ends on a note of hope, tempered with the salutary warning: 
that we must not count upon an immediate regeneration of mankind aftef,, 
the war: ‘‘The world is not yet ready for the building of the Heaveniff 
Kingdom in its full splendour. The labourers are too few and there i 
much preliminary work to be done, than which nothing could be mox 
worth while. The discordant notes of creaturely self-centredness mug 
die away before the universe vibrates from end to end with divine harmon’ 
Even now the human spirit is being attuned for the task which i is its fir 
triumph. May we not prove insensitive to so vital a process.’ 


G. D. %. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EUCHARISTIC FAST—TIME COMPUTATION 
(CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, XXll, p. 2813 1943, XXII, p. 190) 
Canon Mahoney writes: 


After weighing again the reasons for my original solution and the 
re-casting by “‘J. T. > T see no reason for a change of mind in favour ¢ 
“*C.H.’’, since it seems to me that the three Christmas Masses must be taket 
en bloc, and the priest must therefore choose the same midnight for dete: 
mining his Eucharistic fast for all three Masses. The problem itself aris 
on the assumption that the celebrant, having chosen 11 p.m. as midnight 
changes his mind when the Mass has been said and chooses 12 p.m.4 
midnight. By choosing 11 p.m. as midnight, he does, as a matter of fac, 
regard Christmas Day as beginning at 11 p.m.; otherwise he would beu 
law fully saying Mass on Christmas Eve after ‘breaking his fast. Having 
made this choice for determining his right under the fasting law to celebrat 
at 11 p.m., he may not change his mind and choose a different time- reckoning 
for the subsequent Masses; otherwise he would be violating a rule on whit 
all are agreed, namely, that it is not permitted to use different time-computt 
tions for settling an obligation arising from one and the same law. Ih 
one and the same law in this case is the rule which requires him to be fastit 
from midnight. 
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